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PRICE 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper. 


"No. 1238. 
| [New Issue] 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his hest in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece in the book published to-day.” —Daily News. ; } 

“It has to a superb degree Mr. Meredith’s two great qualities—movement and fulness ; movement which makes other novels seem slow in comparison, and fulness beside which 
the most laboured are thin. This story is full of living people and living subjects. Apart from all literary gifts, here is that vitality and fine spirit which makes a big and wholesome 
book out of all sorts of life, and leaves you with the feeling that, come what may, it is an amazingly interesting world.” — Westminster Gazette. ; ; 

** We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith’s plot is exvellently conceived, and so far excellently carried out. There is no necessity to follow it further...... But for this and 
for presentation to all the various characters who crowd Mr. Meredith’s brilliant canvas we send our readers to the book itself.””—Standard, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, Kr. 


Being his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the Way to Jerusalem, and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and Countries. 
Edited and profusely Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT. 


With 130 Illustrations, large crowu 8vo, gilt top, 6s. ; also buckram, uncut edges, 6s. 
Also a few copies on hand-made paper, royal 8vo, printed in red and black, with the full-page Plates, on Japanese vellum, 


“ Since its first appearance as a printed book about four centuries ago, this work has been re-issued in editions innumerable, but we doubt (f any one of them 
‘was more attractively produced than the lavishly illustrated and handsomely bound edition which comes to us from Messrs. Constable. As a Christmas gift book 
Mr. Layard’s ‘Maundevile’ will be sure of a wide popularity, for it should delight both young and old. The illustrations are among the very best of their kind 
which we know, and the artist has done well in making clothing, arms, ornaments, &c., true to the life of the century in which the author wrote his ‘ travellers’ 
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tales.’ Mr. Grant’s preface is admirable.” — Publishers’ Circular. 
“*Mr, Layard’s illustrations are in a delightfully humorous vein.”’—Daily News. 


“A brilliant and substantial volume. The drawings are full of fancy and imagination.” —Globe, 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 


By A. E. DANIELL. With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE KEY of the PACIFIC: the Nicaragua Canal. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, F.R.G.S., Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent of the Times. Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. net. 


“* Few men are better qualified than Mr. Archibald Colquhoun to deal with the large questions of maritime commerce and international relations involved in the long contemplated 
project—the Nicaragua Canal. Mr, Colquhoun devotes a series of most instructive chapters to the exhaustive consideration of the numerous and important questions—historical, com- 
mercial, financial, geographical, mechanical, and international—which are connected with this ‘ Key of the Pacific.’ A repertory at once copious and authoritative.’’—Times. 


REGENERATION: a Reply to 


Max Nordau. Demy 8vo, lé6s. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“ Its chief value lies in its destructive criticism of Nordau’s system, and the skill with which the author joins issue with his antagonist. As a reply to 


Nordau, ‘ Regeneration’ is not only marked by conspicuous ability and a learnin 


most as wide as that of the original work...... ample justice is done to all that is good in 


* Degeneration,’ and no unnecessary zeal is shown in hunting up the author’s foolish statements. but, writing quietly, soberly, and dispassionately, the anonymous author bas pro- 
duced a reply which deserves the attention of all who have been inclined to set too much store on ‘ Degeneration,’ or those who would fain find a way out of the pessimism into which 
it leads. This they will find in ‘ Regeneration.’ It is an admirable piece of work, and deserves to be widely read.””—Scotsman. 





THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain William Siborne. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 832 pp., 13 Medallion Portraits of Generals, 15 Maps and 
Plans, 5s. net 

“The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for a soldier or 
for a general reader ; and its appearance in the handy and well-printed volume in which it 
is now issued will be welcome to many.”—Scotsman, 

“It is charmingly written, is graphic, yet precise, and abundantly witnesses to the 
author’s most strenuous endeavour to do justice to every one who took part in that great 
conflict.” —Birmingham Post, 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By NormanGale. First and Second Series. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. each vol. 


“There is the same fine, true touch, like the touch of the artist who carves a perfect 
cameo, in all of them [some verses], and the same sprightly and gentle laughter, as of a 
happy heari breathing through all.” —Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION. 
ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin Conway. 
With 100 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 


“A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who cannot climb, 
as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume ‘The Alps from End 


to End.’ ’’— Times, 
SECOND EDITION, 


ICEBOUND on KOLGUEV: a Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic 
Europe. By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. With Dlustrations by 
J.T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, £1 1s. net. 

_ “ His book will take and keep an authoritative position......A modest and ungarnished 
picture of pluck and endurance that do honour to the lish name. Ought to be secure of 
a welcome from a very large number of readers...... The story is told in a delightfully 
— and spontaneous mannet...... Mr. Trevor-Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative 
enables us to learn a good deal.’’— Times. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBEBRT, as Seen in his Works and Correspondence. 
By JOHN CHARLES TARVER. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ An enthusiastic but also critical account of the life and letters of Gustave Flaubert.” 
Mr. W. L. Courryey, in the Daily Telegraph. 
“A capable and painstaking study of the man and literary movement he —— 
tandard, 





SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


“A most charming book. It is unlike anything else that we have ever met with...... 
It would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight.”—Literary World, 


WORKS EDITED BY PROF. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A. 
(Late English Examiner at the London University.) 


A Detailed Descriptive Cataiogue on Application. 
AN ENGLISH GARNER: Ingatherings from our History and 


Literature. Crown 8vo, 656 pages each, 8 vols., 5s. net per vol. ; 2 net per set of 


8 vols. 
ENGLISH REPRINTS. 30 vols. bound in green cloth. Each 


volume sold separate. £2 net the set of 30 vols. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 16 Parts are now 
published, in cloth boards, £2 net. Any part may be obtained separately. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series of Sixty 


Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, under the direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.8.E., &c. In half-morocco or full-bound 
cloth, gilt top, 14s. 
** Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in 
India and the student at home,”’—Athenaeum, 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT 
OF THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With all the Original Plates and Vignettes (re-engraved). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per vol. ; also cloth gilt, gilt top, 
2s. net per vol. ; and half-leati er, gilt, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


** The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes, and the associa- 
tion of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine, with so moderate a 
price, to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that whicli the original edition 
long and justly enjoyed.” — Times, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


14, Par“iAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
A UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ont promptly 
Typewritten by Rarne & Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.0, Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translation 





’ 
St. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 
X OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £60); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 


—Rey. T. F. Honson, M.A.. Warden 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, hi alesse Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially- built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one op-ration. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for . Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted 

Tele phone 6512 1. ‘Telegraph * *Africaniam, Tendon.” 


MUDIE SSELECT LIBRARY 


(RHRISTMAS_ PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE 
BOOKS in LEATHER BINDINGS is kept 
in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 

A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
post free on application. 

A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of 
FRENCH and GERMAN sTANDARD 
AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS is 
also kept in STOOK. 

A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a SUBSCRIP- 

TION to the LIBRARY. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 




















CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co. «» 37, Sono Sqvarz. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 


7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CA TALOGt UES } post Sree ¢ on | application. 








TH. 4. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forz1en Booxs and Pesrroptcats at the most 
moderate prices. 

Oe trl, g on ppli. ed. 








Mor a CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.—G. Lewau.ier, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris. 


pave NUTT’S CATALOGUE 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, No. 49. 


CATALOGUE of an important Library, brought together b: 
eminent Folklorist. containing 2,889 Works on sy ~ — py Reli on 
Mytholog Archxology — Legends — Popular Poetry Local om 
Popular Traditions Fait ‘airy Tales—Proverbs — Riddies-Chap I 
Superstitions—Occult Sciences and on Celtic Folklore. 

To be had free on application from 
271, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


JUST OUT. 


of 


DAVID NUTT, 270, 


BeokKs at STORE PRICES. 


Now ready, CATALOGUE of all the new CHRISTMAS and NEW 
YEAR'S BUOKS, sent post free on application. 
The latest designs in CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS. 
Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W., Booksellers, Bookbinders, 
Stationers, Printers, &c., to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, &c. 





AGHNCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
© and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on sasenenanen 


Tou INVALIDS. A LIST of MEDICAL 

in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 

PATIENTS giving ful particulars and terms, sent ote. | The list 

pote private asylums, &c.; schools also 7 Address 
3. B. Srocner, & Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 


LIBRARY BURBAU. 
10, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager. 


A DEPOT for EVERYTHING REQUIRED in LIBRARIES 
except Books. 
CARD CATALOGUES, CARD INDEXES, CARDS for SCIENTIFIC 
and BUSINESS MEN. 
Experts in Card Applications, 


PUBLISHERS’ PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 
ALL the LATEST BOOKS of PRINCIPAL PUBLISHERS 
NOW ON VIEW (not on Sale) 

FOR FREE PUBLIC INSPBCTION. 


10, BLOOMSBU RY STREET, W.C, 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordina: 
Book Illustrations. ad 


Messrs DRUMMOND &CO. supply thech t and best Pr 
in the market, which are specially adapted ‘to meet the wants of 
oe pier Aspeceaste, < -“. those en; ~ ‘a theinvestigation 
an 














J.C. DRUMMOND & on invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book IUustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., &¢.,ata moderatecost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. v 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





Tower Publishing Co.’s Publications. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TEMPTRESS. 


**A vividly coloured and dramatic tale.”’ 
Dundee Advertiser, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ALMA. 


By T. MULLETT ELLIS, 
Author of “The Beauty of Boscastle.” 


ON THE VERGE OF TWO 
WORLDS 


By G. L, BANBURY, Author of “ The White Man’s Grave.”’ 


THE RULES OF THE GAME. 
By H. R. POCO 
A Tale of nt a “Life. 
“It is a wonderful curious book.” —TZhe Morning. 

















onp EpittIon. 
BLAKE of the “RATTLESNAKE ” 
Or, the Man who Saved England. 
By FRED. T. JANE. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


“Dashingly written and cleverly illustrated.” 
— Black and White. 


SIBYL FALCON. 
By E. JEPSON. 
A Tale of Adventure in the West Indies. 
** Abundance of romance and full of intensity.” 
_ Athenaeum, 


TOWER COSMOPOLITAN LIBRARY. 
Price 3s., cloth ; 2s. 6d., paper. 


THE LADY IN GREY. 
By G. OHNET, Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster.”’ 
** A graphic picture of a shady side of Parisian Life.” 


—— Glasgow Herald, 
CRUCIFIX. 
By AIMEE FABREGUE, 
Translated by D. HAVELOCK FISHER, 


Towsr ‘PusLisurne Co, Limited, 95, Minories, E, 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London, 
Is remarkable for its on ry Copies of Celebrated 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 


UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGE, 8T, PETERS* 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 
FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &c. — 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One SHILLING. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 


New PamMPaiet—F rer on APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LOnDOn 


9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Me. GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 
York Street, Covent Gaston, and fate Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., ted, to announce 
that fre h has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLI SHER on his own 
account, and wi glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for 
publication, and to Seine proposals for New Books. Address a 
ve. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Bound in cloth on parchment, price 5s. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


Days and Hours 
m a Garden. 


By E. V. B. 


“Reminiscences of ‘ White’s Natural History of Sel- 
bourne’ are revived by the author’s sympathetic gossip 
among his birds and flowers; the fact that ‘ Days and 
Hours in a Garden’ should recall the great classic of 
familiar natural history is, in itself, the highest praise.’’ 

Pail Mall Gazette. 

“How much to interest the cultivated mind, and to 
charm the eye trained to the study of nature, may be 
found in a garden of even moderate size, is strikingly 
shown in these pages.””—Literary World, 

“To all who would know something of the delight that a 
garden can afford we recommend the book.’’— The Spectator. 
“A beautiful book in a beautiful dress.’’— Academy. 








FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, uniform with the Ist Vol., 
price lis. 


Reminiscences and Notes 
of Seventy Years’ Life, 
Travel and Adventure ; 

Military and Civil, 
Scientific and Literary. 


By R. G. HOBBES, F. Imp. Inst.; M.B.A., M.R.I., &.; 
Many years a Principal Officer of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards at Sheerness and Chatham, 


VOL. Il.— CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND 
CHATHAM DOCKYARDS. HOME AND 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. 


Prehistoric Man 
in Ayrshire. 


By JOHN SMITH, Author of A “ Monograph of the 
Stalactites and Stalagmites of the Cleaves Cove.” 


With many Illustrations, and a very interesting Map of 
Prehistoric Ayrshire. 
“*The book will be prized by antiquaries as a most useful 
one, and all the more on account of the sketches, nearly 
hundred in number, and many of them from the 
author’s own pen, of prehistoric objects discovered in 
Ayrshire. Other counties will be fortunate, archxologically, 
when they are so well searched and so well served.”’ 


iD. Scotsman, 
NEW STORIES. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The Story of an 
Old Oak Tree, 
Told by Himself. 


THORPE FANCOURT. 


Now ready, n crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Tales Told by the Fireside. 


By Rev. CANON BELL, 
Author of “* Some of Our English Poets.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 
Drifting Through 
Dreamland. 


A Volume of Poems by T. E. RUSTON. 
Now ready, tastefully bound, price 3s. 6d. 


Urania, Night, and Other 
Astronomical Poems. 


By 8S. JEFFERSON. 





ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Parsgrwoster Row, 
Lonpvon, E.C. } 





MACMILLAN & (O'S NEW BOOKS 











Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 
Collected and Arranged by GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
In Two Volumes. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Arnold’s correspondence is not only deeply interesting because it embodied ‘an abstract 
and brief chronicle of the time’ in which two-thirds of his life Ye ea but because it set forth with fearless frank- 


ness his own views with regard to many questions of moment, as we 


and political contemporaries.’’ 


as those of other intellectual giants, his literary 





Fifteenth Thousand.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.1.E. 
BRITISH WEEKIY.— The volume is full of wisdom and beauty, full also of keen interest and life. It has the 


great and rare merit of being equally attractive to young and old.” 








Globe 8vo, 12s, 


CASA BRACCIO: a New Story. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In Two Volumes, 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ It is full of powerful scenes, and for haunting horror we do not remember anything in any 


of Mr. Crawford’s other novels quite equal to the finale.” 





Demy 4to, 21s. net. 


A LONDON GARLAND. Selected 
from Five Cevturies of English Versee By W. E. 
HENLEY. With Pictures by Members of the Society 
of Illustrators. 


Med. 8vo, 21s. 


THE MAKERS of MODERN ROME. 


In Four Books. I. Honourable Women not a few. 
II. The Popes who made the Papacy. ILI. Lo Popolo; 
and the Tribune of the People. IV. ‘The Popes who 
made the City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of * The 
Makers of Florence,” &c. With Illustrations by Henry 
P. Riviere, A.R.W.S., and Joseph Pennell. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
Uncut or gilt, 6s. 


THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY 
of REYNARD the FOX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures 
by W. Franx CaLpERon. 





THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN R. GREEN. Vol. Ii. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in ECONOMICS. By William 


SMART, M.A., LL.D., Lecturer on Political Economy 
in the University of Glasgow. 





LORD TENNYSON’'S WORKS. 


Tus Psorte’s Epirion. Vol. V. and VI. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d, net, Persian, 
each volume. 


WITH WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems. 


THE PRINCESS. Books I.-III. 


BLACK AND WHITE,.—“ An exquisite pocket edition.” 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
New Volume.—Crown 8vo. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
ORKS. 


Pott 8vo, 1s, 6d. each Volume.—Vol, X. 


THE WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale 


fora Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
New Volume.— Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SYBIL; or, The Two Nations. By 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Illustrated by F. Peeram. 
With an Introduction by H. D. TRAILL. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


OUTLINES of CHURCH HISTORY. 
By RUDOLF SOHM, Professor of Law, Leipzig. 
Translated by Miss MAY SINCLAIR. With a Preface 
by Professor H. M. GWATKIN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A SHORT STUDY of ETHICS. By 


CHARLES F, D’AROY, B.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


SOME THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN 
REUNION. Being Seven Addresses given during his 
Visitation in June, 1895. By W. BOYD CARPENTER, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon, and Hon. Fellow of St. 
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MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 
Coloured Illustrations, drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. 
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BUCKLEY. Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, 10s. 6d, 
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LITERATURE. 


Letters of Matthew Arnold. Collected and 
arranged by George W. E. Russell. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Wuen the Life of Macaulay was published, 
the world felt that now, for the first time, 
it knew the man; and we are told that one 
critic who had handled the historian severely 
expressed his satisfaction that he had “ said 
his say”; he could scarcely have done it 
with that winning and affectionate character 
before his mind. There is a certain hard- 
ness in the style of Macaulay which explains 
this misapprehension of him. There is no 
such hardness in the style of Arnold. Yet 
it is certain that he too has been misjudged 
as a man, and, unlike Macaulay, has been 
underestimated as a writer. The editor of 
these Letters in his preface—a model of 
what a preface ought to be—is compelled 
to speak of “that dull indifference to his 
gifts and services which stirred the fruitless 
indignation of his friends.” ‘To have 
known and loved Arnold,” he says at the 
end, “‘ and to have had a place in his regard, 
is ‘part of our life’s unalterable good.’” 
He has done to English readers the great 
service of giving them one more chance to 
make their own, as the majority have 
never yet made it, that “‘ unalterable good.” 
For in the Letters we see Matthew Arnold 
as he really was—simple, unassuming, gentle, 
affectionate, as well as great. There is, 
unquestionably, even now a widespread 
belief, due partly to Arnold’s habitual irony, 
Swed to his manner of insisting upon the 

efects rather than the merits of his country, 
that he was somewhat fault-finding, super- 
cilious, and, in a word, “ superior.” The 
Letters confirm the view of the smaller num- 
ber, that he was nothing of the sort. They 
are familiar and confidential to the last 
degree ; they were evidently written without 
a thought of publication ; they must have 
revealed such a disposition if it had existed, 
and they do not. Will the charm of the 
man induce readers to revise their judgment 
and to study more seriously the poet and 
the critic? This is perhaps the most inter- 
esting question suggested by the present 
publication. 

Probably the doubt most generally felt 
with respect to the judgment of the editor 
will be whether, the Letters being so very 
private and so wholly unguarded, he has 
not included too much. Certainly the test 
to which Arnold is subjected is a very severe 
one; but the best justification of the course 
which has been followed is that he comes 
through it triumphant. No one can read 
these volumes and think worse of the man 
Matthew Arnold. From another point of 





o 


view, haps, the editor’s judgment is 
really aeas’ ansaid The range 
of the correspoudence is limited. By 
far the greater number of the Letters 
are addressed to members of the writer’s 
own family: little domestic incidents and 
interests, delightful in themselves, neces- 
sarily recur again and again; and the 
whole flavour of the correspondence could 
have been given by means of a selection 
considerably shorter. But Matthew Arnold 
forbade any biography of himself. Doubt- 
less Mr. Russell has been influenced by the 
desire to make the Letters as far as possible 
a narrative of the writer’s life, and for this 
we owe him additional thanks rather than 
censure. 

The first interest of the Letters is naturally 
their revelation of the personal character of 
Arnold. We partly know all men who 
publish their thoughts, and probably those 
who had studied Arnold carefully knew him 
better than most writers. Still, in his pub- 
lished writings a man is as it were in full 
dress; in his Letters we see him at his 
ease, in his every-day apparel. Even where 
these Letters only bring out facts which we 
knew before from Arnold’s poetry or his 
prose, they are apt to set these facts in a 
new light, or to give them a new emphasis. 
For example, all readers of his poetry have 
known Arnold as a lover of nature; but it 
takes the Letters to show how unaffected, 
how deep, and how persistent was the love 
of nature in him. 

‘¢ When I think,” he writes, ‘‘ of the borders of 
the Lake of Geneva in May, and the narcissuses, 
and the lilies, I can hardly keep still.” ‘‘The 
moon rose, the black shadows stole gradually 
up the sparkling snow-sides of the mountains, 
and I could hardly tear myself away.” 

It is not merely a pleasure he feels, it isa 
passion. He loses no opportunity of re- 
curring to it. To a sister fond of botany 
he fills his letters with details of the flowers 
he has found in bloom. He watches care- 
fully a patch of white violets, for his 
children’s sake he denies himself the pleasure 
of plucking more than some dozen flowers, 
and he mourns when he finds that the 
have been discovered and all pulled by 
someone else. He “ gives it,” also, to the 
man who ruthlessly or thoughtlessly up- 
roots rare plants. He almost apologises to 
Nature because he had imagined that the 
American landscape would be uninteresting. 
But his love was not confined to inanimate 
nature. Again the Letters supplement the 
poems; and we see that the elegies on 
dead pets were no occasional outbursts, but 
that his affection for them was the daily 
and hourly feeling of his life. 

The correspondence published in these 
volumes is carried on so much within his 
own family that one cannot well judge 
of Arnold’s wider relations with the 
world. The impression left is, on the 
whole, that of a man feeling intensely 
all the ties of blood and marriage, loyal 
in every way to them: the warm friend 
besides of a few beyond this family circle, 
but not inclined to give his friendship 
readily. Itis true he is deeply interested 
in humanity, but his interest is rather in 
human types than in particular examples 
of those types. He notes with pardonable 


Y | malice, or rancour.” 





— his success in pleasing Noncon- 
ormists ; and when his district as inspector 
is changed, he wonders whether he will 
succeed equally well with clerical managers. 


‘* They will be certainly less interesting,” he 
says, ‘‘ because so much more what one has 
been familiar with all one’s life.” And he 
adds: ‘“‘ But I imagine they will be more in- 
clined to have the law a little strained in their 
favour, and less content with plain, absolute 
fairness than the Nonconformist managers.” 


It is not the individual and his peculiarities 
that form the first interest, but rather the 
clerical class and the Nonconformist class, 
in which individual peculiarities are merged. 
This holds true everywhere. There is pro- 
bably nowhere in Arnold any clear and 
lively presentation of an individual man ; 
but both in the Letters and in his more 
formal works there are many attempts to 
describe national and class characteristics. 
We have the species Englishman, the 
species Frenchman, the species American ; 
but we have not the individuals included 
under these species. The point is of some 
importance. It shows exactly how and why 
it is that Arnold’s eminently social genius 
was not also a dramatic genius—and it was 
not, in the least degree. 

After the picture they present of the man 
himself—son, brother, husband, father, and 
friend—there is no deeper interest in these 
Letters than the light they throw upon the 
author, his methods, and his a 
This light is partly indirect, through his 
criticisms of others ; but in larger measure 
it is direct, through remarks which either 
state or imply his own ideals. A good deal 
has already been made, in notices of the 
Letters, of the criticisms interspersed through 
them. Some of them are severe. But, 
whether we agree with him or not, surely 
Arnold was entitled to his opinions; and 
surely he was entitled to express them in 
communications wholly private and con- 
fidential. If not, ‘‘he who is without sin 
among us, let him first cast astone.” ‘‘ The 
great thing,” to use Arnold’s own words, 
“is to speak without a particle of vice, 
Tf these evil qualities 
can be found in his judgments, then he 
stands self-condemned. If they cannot (and 
I have found none), then, whether we accept 
his criticism or not, we must hold him 
personally blameless. 

The criticisms in question can generally 
be traced to their root in Arnold’s theory of 
the function of literature. Thus, he held 
but a poor opinion of Oarlyle; and a post- 
script to a letter written soon after Carlyle’s 
death reveals the reason : 

‘1 never much liked Carlyle. He seemed to 
me to be ‘carrying coals to Newcastle,’ as our 
proverb says; preaching earnestness to a 
nation which had plenty of it by nature, but 
was less abundantly supplied by nature with 
several other useful things.” 

Compare this with his view of what France 
wants. In a letter to his friend, M. Fon- 
tanés, he says: 

‘“‘ When I read his [Gambetta’s] fiery patriotic 
phrases, and when you tell us that he was 
avant tout un patriote, I think of Dr. Johnson’s 
brusque marine, ‘ Patriotism is the last ref 

of a scoundrel.’ It is hard to practise the 
plain virtues, but not hard to se yriser de 
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mots about Ja patrie. What France wants is 
men with a passion for the plain virtues, and 
capable of inspiring this passion in others. 
His intellectual qualities, his perception of the 
law of evolution in politics, and his suppleness 
and adroitness in shaping his course accord- 
ingly, are far wore remarkable. ... They 
seem to me Italian rather than French; but, 
whencesoever they proceed, they are not, 
although valuable, what France most needs, 
and cannot supply the place of this.’’ 


Here are two men, very widely different 
from one another, condemned because they 
are each found to be ‘‘ carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” 

But it might be plausibly argued that in 
pronouncing these judgments Arnoid was, 
after all, merely depreciating that with 
which he was not by nature in sympathy— 
that, in a word, there is a large personal 
element in the judgments. The consistency 
of his creed of criticism is more severely 
tested, if we seek for praise of something 
with which he was not in sympathy, but 
which happens to conform with this require- 
ment of supplying what at the time and 
place is useful. And here is what he says 
about his own praise of Harriet Martineau 
in ‘* Haworth Churchyard ” : 


** As to the poem in Fraser, I hope K. sent you 
a letter I wrote to her on that subject, in which 
I told her that I knew absolutely nothing of 
Harriet Martineau’s works or debated matters 
—had not even seen them, that I know of—nor 
do I ever mention her creed with the slightest 
»pplause, but only her boldness in avowing it. 
The want of independence of mind, the shut- 
ting their eyes and professing to believe what 
they do not, the running blindly together in 
herds, for fear of some obscure danger and 
horror if they go alone, is so eminently a vice 
of the English, I think, of the last hundred 
years—has led them, and is leading them, 
into such scrapes and bewilderment—that I 
cannot but praise a person whose one effort 
seems to have been to deal perfectly honestly 
and sincerely with herself, although for the 
speculations into which this effort has led her, 
I have not the slightest sympatby.” 


If we consider for a moment his more 
formal criticism, we shall see how firmly 
Arnold held this principle. Among the 
moderns he admired most Wordsworth and 
Goethe: the one because of his healing 
power, the other for his wide and clear in- 
tellectual vision, both because they were 
eminently useful to an age of ‘change, 
alarm, surprise.”’ 

There is always, then, a relative element 
in Arnold’s judgments, and he is always, 
and above ali things, a teacher. I do not 
mean to insist upon his profession as an 
Inspector of Schools. That was what we 
may call an accident, and one to be re- 
gretted. Arnold felt much of his work as 
an inspector to be irksome, because he was 
conscious that thousands could do it prac- 


tically as well as he, while the necessity of | 


doing it mede impossible work of which no 
one else was capable. He resolutely faced 
the necessity, and with a cool sense worthy 
of Scott himself, pronounced that the grind 
of official work was preferable to dependence 
on the pen. And when the work was not 
mere drudgery, he showed that he had in- 
herited from his father a genuine interest 
in education, in the ordinary sense of the 
word—the education given in schools aud 








colleges. He had the state of elementary 
and intermediate schools very much at 
heart ; and when, as in his inquiries into 
education in France and Germany, he was 
entrusted with work which really demanded 
great powers and high attainments, he 
threw himself into it with vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

In calling Arnold a teacher, however, I 
use the word in a much wider sense. It is 
worth while to remember that one of the 
greatest masters of English style constantly 
asks himself what is the practical effect of 
his writings, and continues to write on un- 
popular subjects because of his conviction 
that our duty is to acquire what we lack, 
not to laud and magnify what we have. 
Hence his constant inculcation of the need 
of clear ideas, his persistent ridicule of 
Philistinism and of the ‘“‘dissidence of 
dissent,” his deep sense of the futility 
of “calling our darkness light.’”’? Hence, 
too, he goes on “saying imperturbably 
what he thinks, and making a good many 
people uncomfortable.” He is throughout 
trying to educate his country. 

It will surprise no one who has read 
Arnold with any care to find that in his 
poetry he is at least as much a teacher as 
in his prose. The intellectual element is 
conspicuous in his verse—not to the exclu- 
sion of the emotional, for no recent poet 
gives more frequently, in proportion to the 
bulk of his poetry, the feeling that he is 
rapt. But still Arnold’s poetry is always 
capable of, and indeed invites, an intellec- 
tual interpretation. The Letters prove, if 
proof were needed, that he gave his poems 
this intellectual aspect deliberately. 

‘*T do not much believe,” he says with reference 
to something else, ‘‘in good being done by a 
man unless he can give ight.” 

And, again, 

‘It is a great deal to give one true feeling in 
poetry; ... but I do not at present very 
much care for poetry unless it can give me 
true thought as well. It is the alliance of these 
two that makes great poetry—the only poetry 
really worth very much.” 

It was his sense of a deficiency in the intel- 
lectual element that caused him to rank 
Tennyson lower than the majority of con- 
temporary critics do. 

‘* The real truth is that Tennyson, with all his 
temperament and artistic skill, is deficient in 
intellectual power; and no modern poet can 
make very much of his business unless he is 
pre-eminently strong in this. Goethe owes his 
grandeur to his strength in this, although it 
even hurt his poetical operations by its immense 
predominance.” 

This was written with reference te the 
‘‘Tdylls of the King,” and perhaps the judg- 
ment was influenced by a recollection of 
Tennyson’s earlier work. Oecertainly there 
is much truth in it with reference to Tenny- 
son’s more youthful poems, but it requires 
more and more modification with almost 
every year he lived. Elsewhere Arnold, 
still with the same view of poetry in his 
mind, compares himself with Tennyson on 
- one hand and with Browning on the 
other. 


“It might be fairly urged that I have less 
poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and less in- 





yet, because I have perhaps more of a fusion of 
the two than either of them, and have more 
regularly applied that fusion to the main line 
of modern development, I am likely enough to 
have my turn, as they have had theirs.” 


It would seem clear enough that, in this 
innocent expression of opinion, Arnold had 
no intention of claiming superiority over the 
other two poets; yet that sense has been 
read into the passage. What he says is 
simply that, while inferior to each of his 
contemporaries in one respect, he is superior 
to both in the balance of thought and senti- 
ment; and this seems to me to be exactly 
the truth. 

The Letters are full of other points of 
subordinate, yet still great, interest. His 
sense of the importance of persuasion and 
charm finds frequent expression. ‘‘Even in 
one’s ridicule one must preserve a sweetness 
and good humour.” ‘I remember Voltaire’s 
lamentation that the ‘literae humanae,’ 
humane letters, should be so desperately 
inhuman, and am determined in print to be 
always scrupulously polite.” Sometimes we 
aro privileged to see his poetry, or his prose, 
in the making. In a letter to his mother, 
dated February 27th, 1855, we have the 
germ of “‘ Rugby Chapel.” 

“This is just what makes him [his father] 
great—that he was not only a good man saving 
his own soul by righteousness, but that he 
carried so many others with him in his hand, 
and saved them, if they would let him, along 
with himself.” 

Another letter, also to his mother, dated 
April 14th, 1859, is charged with the feeling 
which prompted ‘‘A Southern Night.” A 
third, dated May 8th, 1859, gives in greater 
detail the sentiment, the thought, and some- 
times almost the expression, of the ‘Stanzas 
from Carnac.” COompare with the stanza, 
“ Ah! where is he that should have come ?” 
the opening sentence : 

‘I thought of Willie the other day at Carnac, 
while I looked over the perfectly still and 
bright Atlantic by Quiberon Bay, and saw the 
sails passing in the distance where he would 
have passed had he lived to come home.” 

Or compare ‘‘Oh, could he once have 
reached this air,” with the following : ‘‘ And 
I had the climate of England, gray skies 
and cool air, and the gray rock of the north 
too, and the clear and rushing water.” ‘“‘ The 
sickle sweep of Quiberon Bay” is here, 
too, and so are the solemn and imposing 
Druidical stones, and the very plants, the 
broom mixed with furze. Few studies are 
more delightful than the study of poetry 
in the making; and in these Letters we 
have materials for the study of a good deal 
of Arnold’s. Would only that the materials 
were yet more plentiful. Occasionally, too, 
we see the genesis of Arnold’s prose. Ina 
letter dated November, 1880, we see how the 
Introduction to Ward’s English Poets grew 
in his mind : 

‘* Burns is a beast, with splendid gleams, and 
the medium in which he lived, Scotch peasants, 
Scotch Presbyterianism, and Scotch drink, is 
repulsive. Chaucer, on the other hand, pleases 
me more and more, and his medium is infinitely 
superior. But I shall finish with S re’s 
‘King Lear’ before I finally write my Intro- 
duction, in order to have a proper taste in my 
mind while I am at work.” 


tellectual vigour and abundance than Browning; ‘The sentence about Burns is almost verbally 
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repeated in the Introduction; and in the 
resolution to read ‘‘King Lear” we feel 
the critical sentiment of the man who 
brought poetry to the test of lines like 
Dante’s : 
‘In Ja sua volontade é nostra pace’? ; 
or like Shakspere’s : 
** In cradle of the rude, imperious surge ”’ ; 
or like Milton’s ‘‘ Miltonic passage ” : 
** Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the archangel; but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d ; and care 

Sat on his faded cheek.” 

I have only attempted to bring into pro- 
minence a few of the most interesting 
features of Arnold’s Letters. To me they 
have been absolutely fascinating. Those 
who hold, with Arnold himself, that he was 
capable of teaching England lessons of 
which England stood in special need ; who 
are conscious that, however imperfectly 
they may have learnt his lesson, their own 
lives are richer and mellower because he 
lived and wrote ; and who feel that, though 
they may know him only through his books, 
still to know him even so is “ part of our 
life’s unalterable good” —all these may 
join in the earnest hope that these volumes 
may be widely read, and may do much to 
spread a knowledge of one of the greatest 
of our nineteenth-century poets. 

Hvuex WALKER. 








The Development of Parliament during the 
Nineteenth Century. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. (Longmans.) 


Ir is not often that a book, on so trite 
a topic as the changes in parliamen- 

and municipal government during 
the last seventy years, can be so unre- 
servedly praised as Mr. Dickinson’s. It is 
well proportioned, it is well informed, it is 
lucid, it is temperate. Above all, its points, 
too sound to be in themselves particularly 
novel, are presented with novelty; the 
completeness of the change is brought 
home; and the steps, by which we have 
only half-wittingly marched from the en- 
trenched oligarchy of 1825 to the undisguised 
democracy of 1895, are traced with defini- 
tive certainty and conviction. One point, 
indeed, the book itself makes rather than 
its author—it makes the reader feel how 
fast time is flying. Not 1832 merely or 
1848, but 1867 and even 1885, are dates 
now sufficiently remote to take their place 
in the course of historical development: 


they are no longer incandescent spots in the [ 


retrospect of political recrimination. And, 
fast as time flies, events in this generation 
fly faster still. Lord Palmerston has been 
dead but a few weeks over thirty years ; and 
already the change, which deference to his 
prej udices held back during his lifetime, has 
n proposed, passed, consummated, and has 
become so much a matter of course that 
we seem to know of a different state of 
things only from history. Democracy is 
now full-fledged. Mr. Dickinson essays 
two things: to show how this came about, 
and to discuss what will come of it. 
The strength of the parliamentary system, 
as it lasted from the Revolution of 1688 to the 


Reform of 1832, rested not on theory, but on | 





prescription and possession. It had a certain 
theoretical basis, but it made no pretence of 
being logical. It bore no relation to the 
numbers or the distribution of the people ; 
but the representation of “interests” in a 
rough way, according to their variety and 
importance, could be claimed for it; under 
it talent had accessto Parliament—tortuously 
sometimes, sometimes per saltum—without 
being cramped by the necessity of party 
subservience ; and, once elected, a member 
was a true representative of the nation, and 
could exercise his own independent judg- 
ment, unless, indeed, he preferred to sell it. 
Of this system the Peers were the centre ; 
they nominated or controlled a large part of 
the House of Commons: they filled most 
of the high offices of State; it was even 
from among them that leaders were found 
for the movement of reform. 

Anomalous as this system was, the re- 
formers did not much trouble to devise a 
better. They clipped off its excrescences ; 
they admitted certain classes in certain 
localities to representation and the franchise. 
The existing abuses were more than the 
Whig aristocrats could tolerate; the 
middle class was conscious of its grievances, 
and thought to find the remedy in admis- 
sion to Parliament. But, hot as the 
struggle was, and it came to the verge of 
civil war, no one intended, and few foresaw, 
that the aristocracy was to lose the direction | 
of affairs, or that predominance under the 
constitution was to pass wholly away from | 
the House of Lords to the House of! 
Commons. The middle class, which hoped 
to share in that direction, was no more 
enamoured of democracy than its betters ; 
and for the most part the politicians of the 
A supposed that the Reform Act was 





Final, however, was the one thing it 
could not be. ‘In fact, it was the theory 
on which it rested that contained the 
principle of change. The settlement was 
not really a point of equilibrium, it was a 
line of direction for motion.” It rested on 
no principle either of population or wealth. 
As a mode of representing ‘‘ interests,” 
it inevitably required periodical re-adjust- 
ment; and it had nothing in itself with 
which to stave off the necessity, for it 
had neither the prestige of possession 
and prescription, which had kept the close- 
borough system intact long after it had 
ceased to represent interests in any ade- 
quate manner, nor the power of a political 
creed appealing to natural sentiments or 
politicalconviction. Hence, again and again, 
the inexorable logic of an illogical position 
compelled the Whigs to propose fresh reform 
bills, each as little final as the others, all 
incapable of exciting public enthusiasm, 
all accompanied by the same unthinking 
protestations, that the balance of the con- 
stitution must be preserved, that democracy 
must be resolutely kept at bay. Blind 
leaders of the blind! in 1867 democracy 
swept the field. In spite of Mr. Lowe, who, 
in Mr. Dickinson’s eyes, was the true 
prophet of the day, the House of Commons 
stripped Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill even of 
his safeguards, and managed to excel even 





its author in light-hearted precipitation. 
From this point reform followed at last 


on consistent lines of development. The 
Ballot Act and the Oorrupt Practices 
Act have removed all indirect checks 
on the exercise of democratic power. The 
Franchise Act of 1885 was but the com- 
plement of the Act of 1867. A member's 
votes are now determined for him; he is 
himself the choice of an irresponsible party 
organisation. Forty years ago election 
pledges were deprecated; now so little 
freedom of choice does the House of 
Commons exercise, that both parties agree 
in following up their first-class measures by 
dissolving, and in clinching their ‘‘ mandate ” 
by a popular ratification. Equal electoral 
districts and universal suffrage, which are 
pious opinions now, will, if Mr. Dickinson 
sees rightly, be actualities in the future. ‘ 

Throughout the whole of this process of 
inexorable change, tho curious thing is that 
the leaders from time to time have been men, 
who equally little desired or anticipated the 
goal towards which they weresteadily moving. 
They desired the representation of the intel- 
ligence and wealth of the middle classes, 
the enfranchisement of ‘ capable citizens,” 
the purity of elections, the realisation of the 
people’s will. They refused to see, or to 
admit they saw, that intelligence among the 
working classes also may deserve and is 
sure to seek representation ; that there are 
capable citizens who are householders 
neither in town nor country; that a pure 
election is one in which the democracy 
chooses for itself, but while it chooses is 
drawn one way by the strong hand of class 
interest, and called another by the feeble 
voice of mere reason ; that the will of 
the people realised by a bare majority 
may possibly provoke an appeal to the 
wild stateemanship of revolution. Mr. 
Dickinson makes an excellent point in 
showing how completely, yet quietly, the 
last ten years have applied the democratic 
system to all departments of government. 
For centuries the justice of the peace, 
qualified by property and nominated by 
favour, was the pivot round which local 
administration turned. A series of recent 
Acts has ousted the justices from all ad- 
ministrative functions except the licensing 
of taverns; and in town and country we 
are now governed by a series of bodies 
which represent numbers alone, and not 
wealth, education, or privilege. 

The share of the working classes in this 
series of changes, though at first indirect 
and obscure, has of late been positive and 
predominant. 

“In examining the development, of which 
the Act of 1832 was the first phase, we come 
to the conclusion that it was never the deliber- 
ate intention of the governing class, either 
before or after the first Reform Bill, to accom- 
plish the transition to democracy that has 
actually taken place. They continued to lower 
the franchise, because, having once begun, 
there was no particular reason why they should 
stop; and they seem hardly yet to be aware 
that in pursuing this apparently continuous 
course they have been leading society to the 
verge of a critical transformation. But when 
we turn from the debates in Parliament and 
the rhetoric of the National Liberal Federation 
to examine the course of opinion among the 
masses who have been ually admitted to 
power, we find that, on the one hand, so far as 
they have come to political consciousness at all, 
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they have adopted from the beginning the 
democratic programme; on the other, that 
their object in desiring political power has been 
primarily to better their economic state, and 
more particularly, not only in the last ten 
years but also in the earlier decades of the 
century, has been conceived with more or less 
distinctness as a fundamental modification of 
the existing tenure of property.” 

This impulse in the earlier part of the 
century Mr. Dickinson ascribes to Owen; of 
late years to the Collectivist trade unionism 
of the eighties. In this part of his argu- 
ment he relies on the view of trade unionist 
development worked out by Mr. Webb. It 
may, however, be suggested that he perhaps 
takes the Fabians and the Social Democratic 
Federation too seriously, and forgets how 
deeply the aristocracy of the working classes 
have learnt the lessons of practical wisdom 
taught them by their Individualist leaders 
during the sixties. The Socialist resolu- 
tions, which the Trades Union Congress 
sometimes adopts and sometimes ignores, 
do not really represent the aspirations or 
the deliberate beliefs of the working classes 
at large. There are masses of working men 
still—and those the best of their class—who, 
with the sobriety and discretion learnt in 
the affairs of the greater unions, stand 
pledged to the support of private property 
and to faith in individual effort. 

Nothing shows Mr. Dickinson’s argumen- 
tative skill more clearly than his last 
chapter. Not until it is reached does the 
reader discover that, in spite of its studious 
moderation, the book has a party bearing 
after all. Its object is to demonstrate how 
indispensable in the future will be the 
suspensory action, and therefore the con- 
stitutional freedom, of the House of Lords. 
One guesses that perhaps the book may have 
been finished before last July: it vibrates 
with an anxious “ leave-us-still-our-old- 
nobility” undertone, which may now perhaps 
be relieved by the assurance of subsequent 
events. There is an air of rather fine-drawn 
special pleading about some of the argu- 
ments which are used to justify the Peers’ 
opposition to the Commons on various occa- 
sions since 1832; but in his attitude to the 

resent constitution of the Second Chamber 

r. Dickinson displays a bluff and sensible 
independence. The principle of heredity 
he is willing to abandon; and the fact that 
the House of Lords is so peculiarly an 
assembly of landlords is a serious objection 
to one in whose view 
**the function of the Upper House is not to 
protect ‘interests’ from attack, but to deliver 
that larger national solution of the issues that 
may be raised between them and the mass of 
the people, which it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to evolve out of the machinery of the 
House of Commons.” 

These are difficulties which tax the states- 
manship of wise reformers. Yet they must 
be faced and overcome, for to our author 
the government of the British Empire is 
beyond the power of a young and paro- 
chially minded democracy. The independ- 
ence, the information, the tenacity of 
purpose, the continuity of opinion, which 
characterise a well-chosen Second Chamber 
are the qualities required for imperial 
administration. As Mr. Dickinson finely 
puts it: 

** We have to face the fact, so difficult for us to 





recognise, that this England, with whose in- 
ternal transformation we are so exclusively 
preoccupied, is the centre of a whole system of 
subordinate states; that the government, which 
we are reconstructing at home on the lines of 
the democratic creed, in India is and must 
remain a military despotism ; that the people, 
who in Europe are professors of humanitarian 
and cosmopolitan ideals, in Africa proceed, and 
are bound to proceed, by the elemental brutality 
of war. The head belongs to the nineteenth 
century, the extremes to the dark ages—there 
is the paradox of the British Empire. But 
what a paradox to be presented to a young 
democracy! What a contradiction to reconcile ! 
What a problem to solve!” 

J. A. Haminron. 








The Key of the Pacific: the Nicaragua 
Canal. By Archibald Ross Colquhoun. 
(Constable.) , 


Witt the key with which to open the door 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
ever be found? The Panama route is hope- 
lessly condemned ; but till very lately the 
proposed route by way of Greytown, the 
St. Juan river, the Lake of Nicaragua, and 
Brito, had a certain air of feasibility. Mr. 
Colquhoun has gone into the subject with 
much care, and produced an elaborate and 
interesting work. Without ignoring the 
immense difficulties which surround the 
Nicaragua scheme, he writes in favour 
of it, and speaks in his preface of the 
certain cutting of the Canal. Unluckily 
for him, since the publication of his book 
the report of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
mission appointed by President Cleveland 
has appeared, and this report is described 
as a “staggering blow to the projec: ia 
its present shape.’ ‘Che Commissioners 
think it neither advisable nor practicable to 
attempt the construction of a canal upon 
the data at present available. They consider 
that new surveys are needed before any 
final judgment can be formed, the hydraulic 
difficulties which will be met with in the 
course of the works not having been taken 
into account. The Commissioners put the 
cost of the undertaking at nearly double the 
conditional estimate of the Maritime Canal 
Company. On this point Mr. Colquhoun 
deserves much credit for his penetration : 
he has pretty nearly anticipated the opinion 
of the Commissioners; and he shows, with- 
out saying it in so many words, how care- 
lessly the estimate of the Company was 
made. It appears that the engineers at 
New York who prepared the report had 
made no personal inspection of the ground, 
and, moreover, never had experience of work 
in the tropics. Mr. Colquhoun’s arguments 
are as follows: 

‘*Now with regard to this question of cost. 
I am of opinion, as already stated, that the 
climatic difficulties have not been sufficiently 
appreciated ; and in connexion with this subject 
attention is drawn to the fact that Major 
McFarland estimated the cost of a canal in 1874 
at 140,000,000 dollars--along another route, 
partly, it is true, but mainly the same line, with 
the same termini—and heavier allowance forcon- 
tingencies was made all through, as evidenced by 
his estimates for the harbours at Greytown and 
Brito. Again, we know from experience how 
frequently original estimates are enormously 
exceeded, as witness the Suez and Manchester 
Canals, where the estimates were exceeded by 
about 300 per cent. India, Burma, and other 





tropical countries furnish many examples of 
a similar character. . .. Taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances—especially the 
climate, its debilitating character generally, 
and the excessive rainfall on the eastern 
side, the volcano question, the difficulties as 
regards labour—I am inclined to think that 
£30,000,000 in genuine expenditure on the 
work will bs found nearer the mark than the 
present estimate. If engineers are liable to 
underestimate the cost in countries, even those 
non-tropical, where the climatic and other 
difficulties are well ascertained, is there not 
need to provide largely for the unknown in a 
country such as Nicaragua? The individual 
rates in every case seem sufficient, but in such 
cases c'est l’imprévu qui arrive. In both the 
Manchester and Suez Canals, speaking in 
general terms, the rainfall is slight and the 
climate very good, undoubtedly a great con- 
trast to the work under discussion.” 

In another place the author gives the rain- 
fall at Greytown : 

‘*The average monthly rainfall in the year 
1890 was 24°76 inches, and for the year 296 94 
inches ; and in 1891 there were 214:27 inches ; 
and in 1892 291°15 inches.” 

The part of the canal scheme to which 
the Commissioners have taken the most 
exception is the huge work called the Ochoa 
dam, the object of which is to raise the level 
of Lake Nicaragua, so as to drown the 
rapids in the San Juan river. This dam, as 
proposed, is to be 1250 feet on the crest 
and 1900 feet between abutments, with a 
maximum height of 70 feet, and an average 
height of 61 feet. It is to be 500 feet thick 
at the bottom and 30 feet at the top. Mr. 
Colquhoun shows that higher dams across 
larger streams have before now been built 
with success, but none certainly under 
similar coaditions ; and he does not conceal 
the weak points uf the scheme, though he 
is far from arriving at the same conclusions 
as the Commissioners, who evidently con- 
sider the Ochoa dam planned and con- 
structed as proposed by the Canal Company 
to be fatal to the whole scheme. 

The report of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
mission must have an injurious effect on 
Mr. Colquhoun’s work, but we are far from 
saying it takes away its interest. He is 
an experienced author and understands his 
subject, and he has done what the New 
York engineers have not done: namely, 
visited the locus in quo. Last spring he 
crossed from Colon to Panama, following 
the route of the Panama Canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; and later he traversed 
Nicaragua from ocean to ocean, along the 
line of the proposed canal, excepting the 
Pacific terminus, which he was unable to 
visit owing to the political consequences of 
the Corinto incident. Besides the considera- 
tion of the proposed canal our author gives 
an historical sketch of inter-oceanic projects, 
and introduces the reader to the Nicara- 
guans, whose chief characteristic seems to 
be indolence. His account of the country, 
its resources, productions, physical features, 
climate, and antiquities is well worth read- 
ing. It will be a matter of surprise to 
many to learn that Greytown, of which we 
have heard so much, is an insignificant 
village of only 1000 inhabitants. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, and 
excellent plans and maps enable the reader 
to follow the proposed canal route and works 
without difficulty. Wit11am Wicknam. 
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The Little Green Man. By F. M. Allen. 
(Downey.) 


Pernaps the pleasantest outcome of the 
much-spoken-of Irish Renascence which has 
been going on for some time past is the 
reinstatement of the fairies in literature. 
In Mr. William B. Yeats they have had 
a poet to sing of them as they have 
not been sung of since the days when 
Drayton wrote Nymphidia, and the writers 
of prose have been even more busy with 
them than the poets. Here it is gratifying 
to note that fairy-tale writers are following 
upon the folk-lorists. All honour to Grimm 
for collecting his ‘‘Irische Elfenmiirchen,” 
and all honour to Crofton Croker, to 
Carleton, to Lover, to Patrick Kennedy, 
for their work as collectors. To Matthew 
Arnold for his Celtic Literature the whole 
Irish nation’s thanks, and thanks to 
Thackeray for small mercies in his Jrish 
Sketchbook—of these small mercies is here 
and there a kindly word of Irish folk- 
imaginings. 

All this was wanted, and much that is 
akin to all this is still wanted, and is being 
done at this day by Dr. Joyce and Dr. 
Hyde, by Mr. Curtin and Mr. Jacobs. 
While, however, it is good to have all these 
compilers among us, it is far better to see 
new fairy-tale writers starting up. Of these 
is Mr. Allen, who pleased many by his 
humoresque Through Green Glasses, but 
who has produced a much better piece of 
work in his fairy tale, Zhe Little Green Man. 

A learned writer on fairies treats those 
of Ireland under three headings: as 
Banshee, Lepracaun, and Pooka. The 
Banshee he defines as a female spirit who 
watches a particular family; the Lepra- 
caun as an elf of evil disposition, who 
usually appears as a wrinkled old man, and 
has a knowledge of hidden treasure ; and 
the Pooka as a spirit of diabolical dis- 
position, who, sometimes appearing as an 
eagle or a black horse, hurries the person 
he gets possession of to destruction. These 
definitions, though correct in the main, 
are not wholly borne out by those persons 
who may, after all, perhaps, be regarded as 
the first authorities on the subject of Irish 
fairies—to wit, the writers of Irish fairy 
tales. The Pooka—we of Ireland like to 
consider him father of Shakspere’s Puck— 
is not always of “diabolical” disposition, 
still less is the Lepracaun always of 
“evil” disposition. In one of the best 
fairy tales in the world, ‘‘The Field of 
Boliauns,” a capital version of which 
will be found in Mr. Jacobs’ Celtic 
Fairy Tales, the Lepracaun figures in his 
true character of little wight of big wit. 
He is equal to every emergency, and his 
greatest wickedness is the playing of pranks. 
He is not of the idle upon the earth, but 
follows a trade. The conception of a work- 
ing fairy—I speak here to ethnologists—is, 
I believe, peculiar to the Irish nation. The 
Lepracaun’s trade is that of a bootmaker, 
and his meeting point with man is, it would 
seem, that he does not stick to his last. 
Mr. Allen represents him as aspiring to 
immortality, and as going across the great 
ocean in search of a wife, for he is to obtain 
immortality through that wife. To win her 





he has to make a pair of shoes out of 
American dew, and here the Irish writer of 
the Irish fairy-cobbler’s tale makes a point. 
It is not the less good that he makes it—to 
speak in metaphor—with a tiny gold awl, 
just such an one as that with which he 
equips his Little Green Man. 


“He found that the dew on the bank of the 
Sacramento river was of a tougher material 
than the dew on the grass of the Green Island, 
and though it would be easier to make brogues 
out of it, the American stuff was too coarse for 
fine ladies’ work—at least to the Leprachaun’s 
taste.” 

Notice that close. What it says is this: 
Heaven forfend that you should imagine 
that such is the opinion of the story-teller 
in regard to American dew. 

The little book is full of humour of this 
delicate species; while the story, which is 
a pretty and tender one, is worked out on 
rather large lines, the author taking us from 
an Irish cabin to California, and from Cali- 
fornia back to the Irish cabin. The fairy 
whom we follow on this journey finds a 
travelling companion in a little peasant 
lad. Here is a specimen of their talk 
together : 

*«*T suppose you know by this [the s er 
is the > we that Calvtornia is a = 
across the seas.’ 

***T do, sir!’ answered Patsy. ‘I looked it 
up in the jography. ‘Tis bounded on the 
north ——’ 

*** Don’t!’ said the Leprachaun, putting up 
his two hands. ‘I can’t bear to have geography 
thrown at me. All I want is to be taken 
there.’ ”’ 

The language throughout is good Anglo- 
Irish, and of the sentiment the same thing 
may be said. The Little Green Man has a 
crying fit while in conversation with Patsy’s 
father upon a subject very near to his heart. 

*** Don’t mind me crying,’ he says, ‘ ’twill do 
me good, and won’t do you any harm.’ 

““<Ory away, avic,’ said Denis. ‘’Tisn’t 
manly, maybe, but it shows a dhender heart.’ ” 

Such a word as ‘‘ deeny-dawshy ” might 
trip up an English reader, seen apart from 
its context, but taken with its context it 
offers no difficulty ; and phrasing like the 
following, which is typically Irish, is highly 
interesting: ‘‘The night came or, and a 
fine harvest moon rose in the sky before he 
had half the journey homewards covered.” 

Sometimes Mr. Allen’s style reaches a 
very high pitch of beauty and pathos. This 
is the case with his description of the fairy 
music which precedes the apparition of the 
fairy king to Denis. On the whole, how- 
ever, the language in which the story of the 
little green man is told is homely, and 
sometimes even perilously happy-go-lucky. 
Opinions will differ regarding a sen- 
tence like the following, in which is 
described the laugh of a man who is sore 
at heart: ‘‘ He laughed as if he were after 
making a joking remark that he wasn’t too 
proud of.” That is very Irish of very Irish ; 
and it emboldens me to make an assertion 
which I preface with the remark that 
Englishmen reading it may frown, but must 
not smile. The assertion is that the man 
who wrote as above never wrote as beneath : 


‘« It was coming home that he felt how weak 
he really was, and all he could do was to hobble 





slong the road a bit, and lay [sic] down every 
now and again under a hedge to rest his tired 
bones.” 

There are certain grammatical errors 
which are committed by Irishmen of high 
culture—of them is the confusion of ‘‘shall”’ 
and ‘“ will.” On the other hand, there are 
errors in grammar which are not committed 
by Irishmen, even the most illiterate; and 
of them is the confusion of “lay” and ‘‘ lie.” 
When, therefore, one sees a paragraph 
printed as above in the book of an Irish- 
man, it seems to me to be allowable to con- 
clude that here the fault lies not with him, 
but with the English printers of his work. 
Mr. Allen’s{story is printed in London, and 
—let me hasten to add—it is very beautifully 
printed. It is also charmingly illustrated. 

Esa D’Esrerre-KeEewina. 








NEW NOVELS, 


By W. Pett Ridge. (Bent- 


A Clever Wife. 
ley.) 

An Evil Motherhood. 
(Elkin Mathews. ) 
A Game of Consequences ; a Comedy Novel. 
By Albert Kinross. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Comedy of Sentiment. By Max Nordau, 
(Heinemann. ) 


In Search of Quiet. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


The Way of a Maid. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 


In the Track of the Storm. By Owen Hall, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

John Ellacombe’s Temptation. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Chetwynd and W. H. Wilkins. 
(Bliss, Sands & Forster.) 


The Long Arm, and other Detective Tales. By 
Mary E. Wilkins, &c. (Chapman & Hall.) 


A Comedy of Honour. By Nora Vynne. 
(Ward Lock & Bowden.) 


Mr. Perr Riner’s book has no conspicuous 
merit, even its faults are commonplace. A 
‘‘new”? woman, as was to be expected, 
plays the heroine, to the grave discomfort of 
the hero and hisfriends. The serious parts 
are less good than the humorous, though 
the latter follow Dickens at a respectful 
distance, and with somewhat of a limp. 
The author has chosen a good master, and 
may some day become an apt pupil. The 
tone of the book is healthy. 


Mr. Ruding has contrived a most eccentric 
book. At first sight, one is tempted to treat 
it with kindly comtempt: to dismiss it with 
a shrug of the shoulders. But careful 
reading makes such conduct impossible, for 
the little volume shows a good deal of 
power and insight. The story tells of a 
man shut up in a private lunatic asylum, on 
tainted medical evidence procured by his 
mother, from which he escapes to find his 
life ruined. The method adopted in the 
elaborations of the theme is most irritating ; 
for no effort is made to construct a continuous 
narrative. At times it is difficult to know 
who is speaking, doctor, patient, lawyer, or 
friend. Changes of type, evidently of Mr. 
Ruding’s own initiative, assault and hurt 
the eye. Hysterical little chapters succeed 


By Walt Ruding. 


By Walter Frith, 
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one another with amazing and bewildering 
rapidity. Yet much of the writing is 
vigorous and impressive, so that if Mr. 
Ruding fails of success, himself is to blame. 
He has wantonly subordinated rather 
remarkable talent to vague and foolish 
oddities. But the book is one to read. 


A pleasant half hour may be spent over 
Mr. Kinross’s pages. The story is slight, 
the characters undistinguished, the epigrams 
good, bad, and indifferent. The author’s 
high spirits, though, are infectious, and, 
thank goodness! he has avoided moral and 
problem. 


If Herr Nordau were a Frenchman, the 
reviewer's task had been easier. Then he 
could have declared safely that 4 Comedy of 
Sentiment was a witty and delightful bur- 
lesque—not, of course, meant for the young 
person—on the author’s more solemn and 
would-be philosophic work. Unfortunately 
German parentage makes that view of the 
novel quite impossible ; one remembers, too, 
that Degeneration was meant seriously. 
It is a pity; because, read as a skit, 4 
Comedy of Sentiment has fine farcical quali- 
ties. Luckily, each reader may enjoy Herr 
Nordau’s pages evormously if he resolutely 
adopts a frivolous attitude towards them. 
Not the most decadent novelist has as yet 
invented anything so admirably decayed. 
Even the heroine’s wardrobe is ransacked 
for our delectation. ‘‘‘ Flatterer! I have 
not even got on a corset—see’; she took 
his hand, and drew his finger-tips lightly 
down her side.”” There is plenty more of 
this sort of thing, and its author’s own 
words on another occasion are entirely 
applicable—‘‘ it cannot withstand either 
psychological or aesthetic criticism.” The 
translation seems well done, and if Miss 
Haynes has a sense of humour she must 
have laughed a good deal. 


Mr. Frith has written an able novel. 
The first half is somewhat slow; but once 
the story begins, it moves rapidly enough, 
and is neatly told. The conclusion is really 
pathetic. 


Miss Tynan’s story lacks some of the 
humour that one looks for in her work. 
There are fewer laughs than usual—even 
‘he Irish maid-servant is seldom spon- 
taneously funny. But the tenderer passages 
are very human, the story is really interest- 
ing, and the prose of itis a great advance 
on her earlier efforts. 


In the Track of the Storm holds much the 
same relation to literature as an Adelphi 
melodrama to a play at the Oomédie 
Frangaise. The supercilious may possibly 
sniff at it for this reason, forgetting that 
even melodrama, so that it be good of its 
kind, has its uses. The book is written 
with spirit and will delight boys ; nor would 
one feel favourably disposed towards older 
people who did not confess to having felt 
excited over some of the episodes recorded 
80 stirringly. 

Mrs. Chetwynd and Mr. Wilkins are 
favourably known, nor will their reputa- 
tions suffer now that they have joined 
forces. Their book is too long: partly the 
result of dealing with real people instead of 
dummies. The authors are naturally sorry 





to say “good-bye” to them. If a split 
infinitive here and there may justly annoy 
the purist, it is impossible to deny the 
general excellence of the style. A master- 
piece the story certainly is not: a clever 
and unusually pleasant one it assuredly is. 
The authors go their own way, a right 
good way; and if they consent to follow it 
further together, novel-readers will have 
reason to be thoroughly satisfied. 


Detective stories seem to be popular, 
though common enough in the newspapers. 
Sarti and the ingots make a better romance 
of the kind than most inventors will coin 
from their own imaginations. Miss Wilkins 
is a delightful writer, and has thoroughly 
earned her reputation; her detective tale 
won a big prize, and suggests to us that 
she is very clever. For my part, I am not 
overgrateful for the reminder. She has 
done far better things less aggressively 
difficult, in reality far harder. It is her 
simpler-looking work that one remembers, 
The book is sure to find readers, and they 
will get their money’s worth, but they might 
conceivably spend it more fortunately. 


Though all the above novels—save Herr 
Nordau’s entertaining indiscretion—have 
considerable merit of the average kind, Miss 
Vynne’s slight story is the best of the batch. 
She, too, adopts the prevailing habit of 
labelling her book ‘‘a comedy,” and a most 
charming comedy she has devised. Her 
pages witness to a lightness of touch 
and swiftness of movement only won by 
the painstaking craftsman. The charac- 
ters she draws are alive, amusing, and 
clever; also they are ladies and gentle- 
men. True, they often behave foolishly, or 
a Comedy of Honour had remained unwritten ; 
but the reader has a comfortable feeling that 
such delightful people are bound to come 
well out of their scrapes. The conclusion is 
comic and possible, and there is a wit and 
style in the telling unusual in a woman’s 
work—or in a man’s either, for that matter. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








THREE BOOKS ABOUT GERMANY. 


“Pustic Men or To-Day.”—The German 
Emperor William IT. By Charles Lowe. (Bliss, 
Sands & Foster.) In dealing with modern Ger- 
man bistory Mr. Lowe is on ground which 
he has made peculiarly his own. As an old 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, he knows all 
that a journalist can know about the Kaiser, 
and tells his story with freshness and piquancy. 
‘‘Oh, ye men of Brandenburg, we are called to 
greatness, and to glorious days will I lead 
you.” Who but William II. could have uttered 
these words? From the mouth of any other 
sovereign they would sound stilted and 
ridiculous, but an orator has the power of 
clothing all he touches with dignity and grace. 
That the young Emperor possesses a rare gift 
of eloquence even his bitterest opponents would 
admit, though as he grows older it is to be 
hoped that he will grow more silent and less 
eloquent. Not that the Emperor’s speeches are 
the result of vanity or fussiness: they are simply 
the outward and visible sign of overflowing 
energy. 

** He certainly has energy,” said the best of our 
Labour M.P.’s (Mr. Thomas Burt), ‘‘ perhaps too 
much—but the Hohenzollerns have always made 
reigning a business, and have conducted it with 
the same laboriousness, the same industry, and the 





same activity, as man pursues a professional 
career,’’ 

William IT.’s devotion to the army might be a 
danger signal, but with him it is only part and 
parcel of his zeal for the Empire which has 
eaten him up. No one buta madman supposes 
that he would engage in any war but a war of 
defence. As he said to M. Jules Simon : 

** If, to speak of the impossible, your army found 
itself on the field of battle with thet a. no 
one could foresee the consequences of the struggle. 
That is why I should consider as 2 madman and 
a criminal whoever drove the two peoples to 
make war.” 

Mr. Lowe aptly applies to the Emperor’s 
military enthusiasm Caesar’s description of the 
Gauls, novis rebus semper studebat. He has 
adopted smokeless powder, supplied the soldier 
with a field tent, and redu the period of 
conscript service with the colours—for the 
infantry at least—from three years to two. 
He has increased the German navy, and by the 
addition of Heligoland has become a Mehrer 
des Reichs. He is no mere ‘“ gaiter-button 
soldier,” like his grandfather, but one who 
appears to possess the eye of a commander. 
We are told that his strategic combinations are 
always distinguished by boldness and origin- 
ality, and that he is a worthy heir of the great 
Frederick. But it is not only a Moltke or a 
Caprivi that the Emperor can appreciate and 
eulogise. 

“Your great mind,” he said to Helmholtz, 
* always engaged in the pursuit of the purest and 
highest ideals, has in its lofty flight left politics, 
and the party intrigues connected with them, far 
behind it. I and my people are proud to be able 
to call so eminent a man as yourself ours.”’ 

For political intrigue few incidents in 
history rival the story of the Emperor’s 
quarrel and reconciliation with the mighty 
Chancellor. The story is well told by Mr. 
Lowe. That the Emperor acted wisely in parting 
with his ‘‘ pilot” was the verdict of the 
Berlin Stock Exchange at the time, and of 
most historians since the event. It is not, how- 
ever, so easy to acquit the Emperor of the 
charge of having treated Count Caprivi un- 
fairly and ungenerously. This high-minded 
soldier, who was hated by none but the 
Agrarians, seems to have been abandoned by 
his master, and to have succumbed to an un- 
scrupulous intrigue. The wonder is that so able 
a man as Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst 
should have been induced to step into his place. 
But whatever may have been the Emperor’s 
mistakes—and, like all men gifted with extra- 
ordinary energy and versatility, he has made 
mistakes—there can be no denial that Germany 
has advanced under his rule. By his marriage 
he has reconciled the Schleswig-Holsteiners to 
the Empire. He has induced both the 
Hessians of Nassau and the Guelphs of 
Hanover to bury the hatchet. By a wise mix- 
ture of firmness and courtesy he has converted 
the French hatred of Germany into a hatred of 
England. Alsace-Lorraine has taken a second 
place at the French Foreign Office, while Egypt 
has come to the front. This is not a pleasant 
prospect for an Englishman, but for a German 
it has no terrors. It may be that France 
hates England less than Germany ; but she fears 
Germany more. This is a wide field, to which 
we can only make a passing reference. 
Curiously enough, the Emperor is, so far as he 
can consult his own private feelings, a decided 
Anglophile. The narrow-minded Junkers detest 
England as the land of freedom; and their 
master’s pride in being ‘‘ not only the Admiral, 
but also the grandson, of the mighty English 
Queen ” (to quote the Kaiser’s own language at 
the opening of the Kiel Canal), is a thing not 
only abhorrent, but absolutely inexplicable to 
them. However, as Prince Bismarck once 
contemptuously said of the reactionary press, 
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their articles are mere Druckerschwiirze— 
‘* printers’ ink.”” No one who wishes well to 
Germany can close his eyes to the essential fact 
that her Emperor is an Arbeiter-Kaiser—a 
working Emperor. The great King of Prussia 
once said of the Great Elector—Zr hat viel 
gethan—‘‘he has done much.” This, too, is 
the verdict already pronounced by history on 
one whose character combines the best features 
in those of his two ancestors—the Great 
Elector and Frederick the Great. 


Teuton Studies. By Sidney Whitman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Whitman tells us in 
his preface that the principal contents of this 
book have appeared in different periodicals, but 
that the study of Moltke has been ‘‘ consider- 
ably enlarged from valuable first-hand informa- 
tion.” Moltke and Bismarck both belong to 
the Adel by birth; but Bismarck sprang from a 
well-to-do stock, while Moltke was a poor man 
for the best part of his life. The difference 
between the housekeeping at Creisau and Fried- 
erichsruh was as marked as the differences 
between the characters of the two hosts. 
Mr. Whitman tells us that long after 1870, 
which brought Moltke a handsome donation, 
‘it was not an impossible contingency to rise 
hungry from his dinner table.” And no 
wonder, seeing that £15 a month was all that 
was allowed for housekeeping purposes at 
Creisau, where the family gathering often con- 
sisted of eight to ten persons. In the days of 
his grinding poverty Moltke agreed to trans- 
late the whole of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall for 
the sum of £80. When he had translated seven 
of the nine volumes, the publisher failed, and 
he got nothing. On another occasion he 
earned £9 by some translating work, and sent 
the money to one of his poor relations, regret- 
ting that it was all he had. Moltke was a 
lover of music, but without cant. On one 
occasion he visited the Berlin Opera House to 
hear ‘‘ Die Meistersiinger. After listening for a 
while he turned to his companion: ‘‘ This is 
really even more monotonous than a Reichstag 
debate. There, at least, you can propose the 
closure. Iam off.” There are social as well as 
biographical articles in this book. The article 
on the “ Anti-Semitic Movement” is rather 
disappointing, as it is more full of reflections 
than of facts. It is well-known that the Russian 
of the eastern provinces loves a Jew as warmly 
as Canon MacColl loves a Mussulman. We 
should have preferred someinformation as to 
the numbers of the Jewish population in the 
east and west of the Empire—in Breslau 
and Cologne respectively—to reflections by Mr. 
Whitman on the proposed exclusion of the 
pauper alien from our own shores. A few facts 
such as are given in a footnote to p. 65 are 
worth pages of commentary. Not that Mr. 
Whitman’s remarks are not sometimes very 
pertinent, as when he says, ‘‘ To-day the Jews 
seem more intent on blackening the character 
of the anti-Semitic leaders than on any more 
practical method of dealing with the sentiment 
of the hour.” The chapters on the Working 
Man, the Drama, the Factory, and the Forest 
are all well worth reading. 


Bismarck’s Table Talk. By Charles Lowe. 
(Grevel.) This volume is based on the recently 
published works of Herr von Poschinger, and 
the bulky tomes of the Bismarckian Boswell 
have been boiled down into a handy volume 
of 378 pages. Mr. Lowe does not here pretend 
to original authorship, but he may claim to 
have edited a most entertaining book. As a 
conversationist the unifier of Germany deserves 
to rank with Dr. Johnson. It would be impos- 
sible for any book in which the Prince figures 
largely to be dull. His opinions on all con- 
ceivable subjects are given here, and make this 
auseful book of reference. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
greatest triumph was the good opinion he won 





from Bismarck. Asked which of the pleni- 
potentiaries he regarded as the first diplomatist 
at the Berlin Congress, the Chancellor replied : 
“That I cannot tell you, but certainly the 
second was Lord Beaconsfield.” He pointed 
out to Lord Ampthill that there were only 
three portraits in his room—his wife, his 
Emperor, and Lord Beaconsfield. His measure- 
less contempt for Disraeli’s great rival, Mr. 
Gladstone, is too well known to need illustra- 
tion. The kindliress of this so-called man of 
*“‘blood and iron” is manifest in all these 
pages. At Kiniggriitz the Minister-President 
had only one cigar left in his pocket, which he 
looked forward to enjoying after the victory 
was won. But he had miscalculated his 
chances. He came across a poor dragoon who 
lay helpless with both arms crushed, moaning 
for something to refresh him. 

“‘T felt in my pockets and found I had only gold, 
which would be of no use to him. But stay, I 
had still my treasured cigar! I lighted this for 
him, and placed it between his teeth. You should 
have seen the poor fellow’s grateful smile! I 
never enjoyed a cigar so much as that one which 
I did not smoke.” 


The statesman’s happy life at home has been 
his salvation, but even at Varzin uneasy 
thoughts have visitedhim. A deeply reflective 
and religious man, the iron Chancellor is the 
complete opposite of our own Walpole, though 
both were lovers of country life. 

**T remember,” he said, ‘‘a really happy moment 
in my youth, and that was when I shot my first 
hare. In later years it gave me pleasure to see my 
irrigated meadows and plantations thriving, and 
at home I took pleasure in my wife and children.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce for 
publication early in January the Life of 
Cardinal Manning, by Mr. Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, The main object which has been kept 
in view has been to manifest, by an unreserved 
publication of all Cardinal Manning’s diaries, 
journals, and autobiographical notes, his real 
character and inner life. The only exception 
that has been made is in the case of an auto- 
biographical note of five or six pages, written 
by Cardinal Manning in 1890, on the corporate 
action of the Society of Jesus in England and 


Rome, which is not published, on the ground | & Co 


that it might give pain to persons still living, 
or provoke needless controversy at home or 
abroad. The author is indebted to Mr. Glad- 
stone for the permission he has given for the 
publication of much valuable matter. 


Mr. J. E. P. Wallis, editor of the new series 
of ‘‘ State Trials,” is engaged upon a History 
of Pariiamentary Government in the British 
Colonies, beginning with the infant Legislature 
of the old colony of Virginia, and coming down 
to the colonial constitutions of the Victorian 
era. 


THE first volume in the series of ‘‘ County 
Histories of Scotland,” announced by Messrs. 
Blackwoods, will be Sheriff Mackay’s Fife and 
Kinross. 

Mr. JoHN MurrRAy has in the press a new 
edition of George Borrow’s The Bible in Spain, 
carefully revised by the late Ralph Ulick 
Burke, who has also added notes and a glossary. 
It will be in two volumes, illustrated with a 
map and etchings by M. Manesse. 


Messrs. Swan SoNNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish, almost immediately after Christmas, 
in their “Social Science Series,” a work on 
Allotments and Small Holdings, by Mr. J. L. 
Green. He not only gives the law on allot- 
ments and small holdings, but treats the whole 
subject in a practical and illustrative manner. 
A special chapter deals with the demand made 





during the past few winters to revive certain 
ancient statutes in the interest of the un- 
employed. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. announce a new 
book by Mr. Fred. J. Wishaw, author of ‘*‘ Out 
of Doors in Tsurland.” It is an_ historical 
romance dealing with the times of Ivan the 
Terrible, and specially with the complications 
arising from his choice of a bride among his 
subjects. 


Messrs. J. C. Juta & Co., of Capetown, 
announce for publication early in the new year 
a book entitled With Rhodes in Mashonaland, by 
Mr. D. C. de Waal, a member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Cape Colony, who accompanied 
Mr. Rhodes on his first journey to Fort Salis- 
bury. The book, which was originally written 
in Dutch, is to be published in this country, in 
an English translation, by Messrs. Walker 
Bros., of Basinghall-street. 


MEssrs, FREDERICK WARNE & Co, will pub- 
lish immediately Sport in Ashanti; or, Melinda 
the Caboceer, a tale of the Gold Coast, by Mr. 
J. A. Skertchly, with illustrations by Mr. J. B. 
Greene. 


Mr. Frep G. KirTon has written a memoir 
of his father, the late Frederic Kitton, Hon, 
F.R.M.S., which will be published by Mr, 
George Redway. 

Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, of Hull, announces 
for immediate publication an illustrated volume 
dealing with the English Church in the olden 
time, under the title of Curious Church 
Gleanings. It will include such subjects as 
‘* Early Church Dedications,” ‘‘ St. Chad and 
the Well of St. Chad,” ‘‘Gilds,” ‘ Crosses,” 
** Pews,” “ Lights,” ‘‘ Burial in Woollen,” and 
‘* Boy Bishops.” 

THE reply to Wellhausen, by the Rev. 
Dr. Baxter, entitled Sanctuary and Sacrifice 
—which has already been announced in the 
AcADEMY—will be published by Messrs. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode early in the new year. It is 
based upon a series of articles in the Thinker, 
which attracted the favourable notice of Mr, 
Gladstone. 


Miss MacManon’s new novel, A Pitifui 
Passion, which Messrs. Hutchinson will pub- 
lish early next year, will also be issued simul- 
taneously in New York by Messrs. Macmillan 


E. V. B.’s Garden of Pleasure, which was 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock only a few wesks 
ago, has rapidly through two editions, 
and a third will shortly be issued. The 
same author’s Days and Hours in a Garden has 
just gone into its ninth edition, and her 
Heavenly Birthdays is in its third. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 
** Mr. Fortescue, who has succeeded the late Mr, 
Noel Sainsbury at the Public Record Office, 
London, in the function of calendaring the 
2 of the Oolonial Series, is now pass- 

g through the press a fresh volume, the 
materials of which have been prepared in part 
by himeelf and in part by Mr. Sainsbury. Many 
papers among those thus calendared relate to the 
founding of Pennsylvania. There is also a state- 
ment, written by Roger Williams when an old 
man, containing one or two facts pertaining to the 
early history of Rhode Island. There are many 
documents concerning the grant of a constitution 
to Jamaica, and the resistance made by the 
colonists to the attempt of the home authorities to 
impose upon that island a form of government 
which would have subjected them to the operation 
of Poynings’ Law as applied to Ireland.” 


At the last meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Lefranc announced the dis- 
covery in the Bibliothéque Nationale of poems 
and other works by Queen Margaret of 
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Navarre, the author of the Heptameron. They 
comprise 12,000 verses, written in the last four 
or five years of her life, some of them under 
great mental anguish. There are two dramas, 
ten letters, dialogues, songs, and two long 
works, entitled ‘‘Le Navire” and ‘ Les 
Prisons,” the latter being personal confessions. 


THE last lines written by Barthélemy Saint 
Hilaire, a few days before his death, are to be 
found in a notice of the first volume of the 
“Sacred Books of the Buddhists,” edited by 
Prof. Max Miiller. They are published in the 
November number of the Journal des Savants. 


At the last meeting of the Court of Common 

Council, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, on the motionof Mr. George 
Shaw : 
‘* That, in view of the historical importance of the 
records of the Corporation, and in order to better 
secure their preservation and to place the informa- 
tion they contain at the disposal of students and 
the general public, it is desirable, and the Court 
hereby resolve-, that the City’s records be printed 
in extenso and published, with full indexes and with 
such translations and notes as may be necessary, 
but without introductions. That a beginning be 
made with the series of letter-books Al, from 
which extracts have been published in the 
Memorials of London and London Life in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. That it be 
referred to the library committee to report what 
sum will probably be required to produce one or 
two volumes each year.”’ 


WE have received from Messrs. Dean & Son 
the issue of Debrett for 1896—what is known as 
the ‘‘ royal edition,” containing the Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(sic) in one volume of considerably more than 
1800 pages. As the two last sections were 
totally destroyed in the now historic “fire at 
the printers,’’ we congratulate both editor and 
publisher on having been able to produce the 
work at such an early date. The editor, also, 
pardonably takes credit to himself for having 
last year correctly described the descent of the 
Earldom of Cromartie. So far as we know, it 
isa unique example of a peerage created in 
modern times with an ultimate limitation in 
favour of heirs general of the body. Another 
point that we notice in this volume is the 
careful statement of the curious facts relating 
to the dormant Barony of Gardner. Those 
interested in statistics may like to know that 
during the last twenty years there have been 
created no less than 120 peers, 177 baronets, 
and 1272 knights; while 54 peerages and 76 
baronetcies have become extinct in the same 
period. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


On January 1, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will 
publish the first number of an international 
review, to be called Cosmopolis, under the editor- 
ship of M. Fernand Ortmans, which will also 
appear simultaneously in New York, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. Its most novel feature is 
that it will be polyglot: that is to say, one- 
third of the text will be printed in English, 
one-third in French, and one-third in German, 
while articles in Italian or Spanish will 
occasionally appear. There will also appear 
regularly chroniques on the literature, drama, 
and politics of the three countries contributed 
by such writers as M. Emile Faguet, M. Jules 
Lemaitre, and Mr. Andrew Lang. It is here 
—as announced some while ago—that R. L. 
Stevenson’s last novel, ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston,” 
will appear serially. The first number will 
contain, besides, short stories by Mr. Henry 
James and M. Paul Bourget; a criticism 
of ‘‘Jude the Obscure,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse ; an estimate of Alexandre Dumas fils, 
by M. Francisque Sarcey ; a study of “ Othello,” 





by M. Georges Brandés—who writes in French’ 
“The Origin of the War of 1870,” by Sir 
Charles Dilke ; ‘‘ Capital Punishment in Ancient 
Rome,” by Prof. Mommsen ; and ‘‘ William II. 
and Social Democracy,” by Theodor Barth. 


ANOTHER new magazine, the Commonwealth, 
representing the social movement in the English 
Church, will also appear in January, under the 
editorship of a committee consisting of Canon 
Scott-Holland, the Rev. the Hon. J. G. 
Adderley, the Rev. Percy Dearmer, and Mr. 
G. H. Davis. It will endeavour to em- 
phasise the wide range of social progress by 
printing articles from recognised authorities 
upon religious, economic, artistic, and literary 
subjects. Music will be represented in the 
first number by Dr. Martin, the organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; art by Miss M. J. Newill 
and Julia Cartwright; athletics by Mr. C. B. 
Fry; and poetry by Michael Field. There will 
also be a reproduction of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Dante’s 
Dream,” and articles by Canon Gore, Prof. 
Sayce, Canon Scott-Holland, Miss Evelyn 
Sharp, and the Dean of Ely. 


In January, the Asiatic Quarterly Review will 
enter upon the tenth year of its existence. 
Among the contents of the forthcoming number 
will be: ‘‘India and Lancashire,” by Sir 
Richard Garth; ‘‘ Kashmir,” by Mr. Walter R. 
Lawrence; ‘“‘ The Seven-winged Lamp of the 
Tabernacle from Cochin,” by Rabbi H. 
Gollancz; ‘‘The Brahma Alphabet,” by Mr. 
C. H. Tawney; and several papers dealing with 
the question of Kafaristan. 


BEGINNING with the new year the price of the 
Humanitarian will be reduced to sixpence, the 
character and quality of the magazine re- 
maining as before. The January number 
will contain an interview with Sir Walter 
Besant on ‘‘ Social Problems of the Day”; 
“‘The Duty of the Educated Intellect of the 
State,” by the Right Hon. J. P. B. Robertson, 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University ; ‘‘ The 
Human Heart,” by W. H. Wilkins; ‘ Imperial 
Socialism,” by Morley Roberts; and a reply to 
Lord Wemyss by J. R. Macdonald, Labour 
candidate for Southampton. 


A NEW novel by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, entitled ‘‘ Taquisara,” will appear serially 
in the Queen, beginning with the new year. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pau, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
& Co. will publish in a few days the New Year’s 
number of the African Review, containing a 
story by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, entitled ‘‘ Black 
Heart and White Heart,” illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Ker, and also a short story by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


At Cambridge, the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity, vacant through the death of Prof. 
Lumby, has been filled up by the election, 
without opposition, of the Rev. Dr. A. J. Mason, 
vicar of All Hallows, Barking, who, so far as 
we know, has yet to make his reputation as 
successor to Prof. Hort. 


At Oxford, Mr. Henry A. Miers, of Trinity, 
assistant in the department of minerals at the 
British Museum, has been appointed to the 
chair of mineralugy, vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Story-Maskelyne, which, as now 
reconstituted, carries with it a fellowship at 
Magdalen. The full number of six Waynflete 
professors, under the new statutes, is thus 
made up. 


THe Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, dean of 
Durham (formerly of Winchester), has been 
elected to an honorary studentship at Christ 
Church, where he will find among his colleagues 





two other historians in Bishop Stubbs and Mr, 
8. R. Gardiner. 


Lorp Acton has been ae a member of 
the university library syndicate at Cambridge 
for a term of four years. 


WE have to record in this place the death of the 
Venerable Robert William Browne, archdeacon 
of Bath, who had just entered upon his eighty- 
seventh year. ucated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, he passed on to a scholarship 
and fellowship at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
He graduated with first-class honours in both 
classics and mathematics in 1831: an annus 
mirabilis of four double-firsts, among them 
being Mr. Gladstone. For twenty-five years— 
from 1835 to 1862—he occupied the chair of 
classics at King’s College, London ; and it was 
during this period that he wrote histories of 
Greece and Rome, and histories of Greek and 
Latin literature, which were very popular in 
their day. Archdeacon Denison, of Taunton, 
his colleague in the chapter, still survives, 
though his senior by some four years. 


THE December number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) prints the ode written 
by John Conington, as poet laureate of the 
junior common room of C.C.C in 1848, four 
years before that institution was —— by 

of ten 


the authorities. We quote the 
verses : 
‘* Then here’s to our snug Common Room, the 


home of fun and , Sir, 

And here’s to all who’ve met to-night to 
celebrate its birth, Sir ; 

And here’s to future Scholars all, and may they 
aye remember 

That the proudest day of all the year is the 
Twentieth of November 

For snug little Oorpus, for jolly little 


Corpus, 
The proudest day of all the year for jolly 
little Corpus.”’ 


We may also notice a very sympathetic notice 
of the late Francis Otter, who unfortunately 
left no permanent memorial of his remarkable 


gifts. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE CRY OF ARMENIA. 


Lo, cur sisters far away in England, 

Can you hear our bitter cry and wailing ; 
Can you hear the shrieks of our poor women ; 
Can you hear the sobbing of our children ? 


Ah, the mountains rear their granite barriers, 
And they stifle all our sobs and wailing ! 


Lo, our sisters far away in England, 

Oan you see our huts and roof-trees burning ; 

Can you see flames all red and bloody ; 

Oan you see the grim, black smoke-clouds 
curling ? 


Ah, too far, too far; alas, the distance— 
Fire and smoke and blood—too far for pity ! 


Lo, our sisters far away in England, 

Can you feel the grisly fangs of famine ; 
Can you feel the grip of bitter winter ; 

Can you feel the swoon of deadly sickness ? 


But, alas! the storm-winds rage and bluster, 
And the angry cea is ever roaring, 
And they drown our cries of help between them 


If the mountains bar our cries of anguish, 
If the distance is too great between us, 

If the winter storm-wind takes and scatters, 
If the angry heaving waters drown them— 
Who shall hear our piteous cry for mercy ? 
Faint are we to death and very weary, 

And our sisters far away in England ! 


KaTE FREILIGRATH KROEKER. 
Ventnor, December, 1895. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Atmost the whole of the Boletin of the Real 
Academia de la Historia for November is 
occupied with a valuable account of the life 
and writings of the Jesuit Father, Luis de 
Valdivia (1560-1642), who in Chili emulated 
with greater success the labours of the cele- 
brated Las Casas in the West Indies. The 
article is by Antonio Maria Fabié, and is 
written as a review of a republication of 
Luis de Valdivia’s linguistic works by Don 
Bartolomé Mitre. These linguistic treatises 
and tracts—in the Araucanian, the extinct 
Allentiak and Milesyan dialects—form part of 
a catalogue and bibliography of American 
history, geograph , ethnology, and languages, 
from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego, which 
Seftor Mitre is now publishingin La Plata. A 

rint of the grammar and catechism in the 
Allentiak tongue, from a unique copy, has been 
made by J. Torribio Mendoza (Sevilla, 1894). 
Besides commenting on these materials, Seiior 
Fabié prints from MSS. in the Archivo General 
de las Indias a series of letters (1612-1618), in 
which the Father gives a detailed narrative of 
his labours among the Indians : his changing 
the system of offensive war to a peaceful 
defence ; his settling the Indians on reserva- 
tions within the shelter of a range of Spanish 
forts. He claims for this system, the opposite 
of that sung by Ercilla in the Araucana, a 
full success. It was for these Indians that he 
wrote his grammars, vocabularies, and cate- 
chisms, some of them the only relics of a race 
and language which have wholly disappeared. 








THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 
Paris: Dec. 14, 1895. 

The election of M. Henry Houssaye to the 
Sauteuil left vacant by the death of Leconte de 
Lisle gave rise at the time to a certain amount 
of adverse criticism, for the literary credentials 
of the candidate seemed scarcely sufficient to 
justify the honour conferred on him; and 
regret was openly expressed that the influence 
of certain coteries should have induced the 
Academy to select the author of the Histoire 
@ Alcibiade, in preference to other candidates 
of superior merits who, for some time past, 
have been seeking admission into the sacred 
precincts. 

Though last Thursday’s reception did not 
excite any special interest, it offered the cus- 
tomary attractions of a select gathering of 
elegantly dressed ladies and social notabilities. 

Little can be said either in praise or in 
dispraise of the new Academician’s discowrs. 
The uneventful life of Leconte de Lisle supplied 
& meagre subject for academical eloquence; 
and the orator, therefore, had to content 
himself with relating minor incidents of 
the poet’s life —his struggle against adversity 
and the indifference of the public, his 
ultimate success with a chosen few, who 
considered that he had inherited ‘‘the golden 
sceptre and laurel wreath of Victor Hugo.” 
The best part of M. Henry Houssaye’s speech 
was his very effective recitation of some extracts 
from his predecessor’s poems. 

M. Brunetiére’s reply was a masterpiece of 
familiar, witty, and critical eloquence, essen- 
tially French in manner and style: the speaker 
at times almost acting (if I may make use of 
the expression) his words. After the customary 
compliments addressed to the newcomer, and 
& learned commentary on Leconte de Lisle’s 

ms, M. Brunetiére, alluding to M. Henry 

oussaye’s works on Greece and the inflnence 
of Greek art, delighted us all with the following 
observations on art criticism : 

“. . . . Jen’ai point, je l’avoue, la préten- 
tion d’é@tre un grand connaisseur d’art, et, au 


Salon de Peinture comme 4 l’Opéra, je me contente | 


d’aimer ce qui me fait plaisir. Mais c’est un tort, 
cest un grand tort! et je m’empresse de 
confesser qu’il n’y a pas de plus ficheuce erreur ; 
il n’y en a pas de plus grave, de a préjudiciable 
aux intérets des artistes eux-mémes et de l'art. 
Gu irions-nous si nous érigions notre géut 
personnel en mesure et surtout en régle de nos 
jugements? Aimer ce qui nous fait plaisir! 
Mais, en matidre d’art comme de littérature, et 
comme aussi bien dans la vie, toute une part de 
probité ne consiste qu’i réagir contre nos 
impressions. Et, si nous n’y réussissons pas, 
qu’arrive-t-il de nous? Vous le savez, Monsieur, 
c’est alors que, comme Diderot, nous mélons, 
nous confondons, nous brouillons tout ensemble. 
Nous louons comme lui les qualités littéraires d’un 
tableau. Nous admirons d’une statue les inten- 
tions morales. On nous entend parler d’un 
peintre comme nous ferions d’un romancier. Que 
vous dirai-je de plus? nous nous engageons sur 
la pente glissante qui méne a l’admiration de la 
lithographie sentimentale, et la pente est de celles 
que l’on ne remonte point. O’est que nous 
manquons ici de guides, et dés qu’il en surgit 
quelqu’un, il meurt—comme Eugéne Fromentin. 
Non que l’art et la littérature soient étrangers ou 
excentriques 1’un i l’autre; et, pour peu qu’il les 
prenne assez superficiallement, un homme d’esprit 
ne tarde pas i découvrir entre eux des rapports qui 
l’étonnent lui-méme. Mais c’est au point précis 
ou ses rapports s’évanouissent que commence la 
vraie critique d’art. . . . . D’une maniére 
de dessiner ou de peindre 4 une autre maniére, il y 
aautant de différence que du style de Oorneille 
& celui de Racine; et cette différence est 
‘technique’; et je voudrais qu’on me la fit 
entendre. . . . . Et quand je le saurais, 
quand nous le saurions, si 1’on persistait 4 faire de 
la littérature 4 propos d’une toile ou d’un marbre, 
on le pourrait, on en ferait! Mais nous, en 
attendant, nous aurions appris quelque chose ! 
Nos opinions ne seraient plus la naive et mobile 
—— de notre incompétence! [II y aurait 

une critique d’art, et non plus seulement, i 
propos d’art, de la critique encore et toujours 
littéraire.”’ 


With reference to M. Henry Houssaye’s 
History of 1814, M. Brunetiére, while 
making due allowance for the patriotic pride 
Frenchmen take in the victories of Napoleon 
I., protested against the renewal of the 
Napoleonic legend with great eloquence. 


“, . . . Mais, si parmitant de splendeurs, si 
je ne puis fermer l’oreille i tant de plaintes ou de 
malédictions dont les méres, dont les peuples, dont 
quelques-uns de ses serviteurs ont chargé sa 
mémoire, ne le comprendrez-vous pas? J’entends 
la voix de Ohateaubriand, et celle de Mme. de 
Staél! J’entends la voix du plus génereux de nos 
poétes—c’est Lamartine 4 qui vous ne refuserez pas 
ce titre!—je l’entends nous rappeler ce temps 
‘ou il n’y avait pas une idée en Kurope qui ne fut 
foulée sous le talon, pas une bouche qui ne fut 
baillonnée par la main de plomb d’un seul 
homme’; j’entends Augustin Thierry professer 
‘de toute la conviction de son ime son aversion 
du régime militaire’; j’entends Auguste Comte 
‘ flétrir de toute son énergie l’usage profondément 
pernicieux, qui fit de sa toute-puissance |’homme 
investi par la fortune d’un pouvoir matériel et 
d’une confiance morale qu’aucun autre législateur 
moderne n’a réunis au méme degré.’ Et je veux 
bien qu’ils exagérent. Poétes et philosophes, ils 
parlent de Napoléon comme ils feraient de 1’un 
d’eux, en politiques autant qu’en historiens. Ce 
qui n’empéche que, s’il fallait opter, c’est avec 
eux, c’est 4 leur suite que je me rangerais—non 
sans quelque tristesse, et peut -étre quelque 
remords— mais avec la conscience de détendre 
contre les retours de la popularité d’un grande 
mémoire les deux libertés qui nous importent 
d’abord, 4 nous qui écrivons et qui contiennent 
peut-écre toutes les autres: celle de penser comme 
nous voulons, et celle de parler comme nous 
pensons ; sentire quae velis et dicere quae sentias.”’ 


This morning took place the funeral of 
M. Emile Montégut, the well-known historian 


and critic, the translator of Shakspere and 
Macaulay and Emerson, and for many years a 





constant contributor to the Revue des Dewr- 





—a 


Mondes. Emile Montégut was a man of letters 
in the most honourable sense of the term : three 
years ago he presented himself asa candidate for 
a vacant seat in the Académie Francaise, and 
—was nut elected ! 

Crcrt, NICHOLSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
II. 

London: Nov. 30, 1895. 
The following digression will, I am afraid, 
lengthen my answer to Mr. Hartland ; but, as it 
contains matter probably novel to most readers, 

I venture to trespass on the editor’s kindness. 
The other day I looked into Seren Gomer, 
vol. i, (1818), as JI remembered having 
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seen, many years ago, a well-written paper on 
‘* Superstitions” in some early number of that 
periodical. I found the paper easily enough ; 
on reading it, not only the instances of super- 
stition, but the order in which they were related 
seemed quite familiar to me. I was rather 
puzzled at this, but that very evening the 
mystery was cleared up. The paper had been 
‘‘ conveyed” bodily, with just sufficient change 
to conceal the source from an inquisitive eye, 
from No. 59 of the Connoisseur (March 13, 1755). 
If the reader will look up that paper, he will 
see that it does not profess to have the slightest 
relation to Welsh superstitions. How many 
times, I wonder, has that veracious account 
been quoted as genuine folk-lore of the Swansea 
district ? 

Of quite a different kind is the paper on 
the ‘“ Old Rhymesters [Prydyddion] of 
Cwmamman and Llanguick”’ in the Beirniad 
for October, 1862 (vol. iv., pp. 204-220), to 
which I alluded in my previous note. 
Cwmamman, it may be remembered, is the 
‘* lawless mountain valley” of Mr. Moggridge’s 
tale. The paper in the Beirniad presents a ver 
vivid picture of the manners and customs of 
that valley in the eighteenth century, founded 
apparently on the recollections of aged 
inhabitants. During the period the writer 
deals with the Cwmamman folk seem to have 
been, under a very rough exterior, an intelligent 
and keen-witted race. The men were clad in 
coat and waistcoat of homespun, grey cloth 
breeches buckled at the knee, black (undyed) 
woollen hose, and shoes with huge buckles, 
‘‘The young men never parted the hair on 
their foreheads.” Women and girls wore 
flannel dresses, cloth hats, and wooden clogs. 
When boot-pclish and umbrellas came into 
fashion, the old people prayed to be removed 
to heaven, “‘ since pride and the devil had taken 

esion of the old Cwm.” They delighted 
in stories of hunting and tales of corpse- 
candles, and in making rhymes on one another. 
(This was long before the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, some eighty years ago.) Many of 
the old rhymes are quoted in the paper, and 
some of them I remember quite well. 

I have said in my previous note that the 
Independents were the most important 
religious body in the valley. Between these 
and their older established Presbyterian (i.¢., 
Unitarian) rivals, whose chapel was (and is) at 
Gellionen, there were smart debates on the 
deep things of theology. Here is a stanza 
taken at random from a long ballad which is 
quoted in full in the article: 
wal ae that Death’s opinion of Jesus on the 


Was simply the Sccinian’s—that but a Man 

there stood ; 

But at the third day’s dawning he found him- 

self mista’en— 

"Twas Jesus rose in triumph, Death wore the 

captive’s chain.’’ 

I do not think that such an institution as 
‘sin eating” had much chance of flourishing 
in that soil; for it must be borne in mind that 
these rhymesters were not ministers, preachers, 
or ‘‘ poets” with Eisteddfodic fancy names, 
but plain yokels—masons, millers, weavers, 
blacksmiths, and small farmers. 

The old custom of struggling for the bride 
still survived. The bridegroom would take with 
him some rhymers as guiders (sic); and on 
reaching the bride’s home they would find the 
door closed, and a great force of hostile bards 
ready for them inside. The verbal contest 
would take place through the closed door. If 
the rhymers happened to be poor hands at 
“poetry,” the struggle would soon be over, 
and the young woman be allowed to reach the 


Here is asample of the verses used on such 
occasions : 
** Dafydd (a guider, outside) loqguitur : 
. = — = in Galilee 
e first of marri We see; 
At Ystrad here, I ) od to say, 
The next takes place this very day.’ 
** Richard (inside) respondet : 
* If Oana’s feast in Galilee 
The first of marriages did see, 


Come, tell me (and my mind relieve) 
What was our good old mother Eve ?’”’ 


There is one curious ph which may 
afford a clue tothe mystery of the Moggridge 
story. There are indications (such as the use 
of cwbl, meaning ‘‘ whole,” where “dole” 
seems to be required by the context) that it is 
taken from an English source. It seems that a 
report had spread afar that the old inhabitants 
of Cwmamman were awfully bad people 
(dynion drwg ofnadwy), and shameful thieves 
(lladron cywilyddus); but we are assured that 
there was no foundation for that old fable 
(yr hen chwedl hono). It originated in the fact 
that Shin Holi the beggar man (Sion Holi y 
cardotyn) had taken offence ‘‘ because they had 
not given the whole to him” (am na roddasent 
y ewbl iddo ef), and that he had spitefully cried 
out : 

‘* Owmamman men, both great and emall, 
The devil owns you, one and all ; 
And if your sins you do not rue, 
He’)1 come and fetch you, two by two.”’ 


But Cwmamman had yet another curious 
institution. The inhabitants did not go to 
law; but their rhymesters settled all disputes 
and punished all cffences. An instance is 
given. An old woman is cited before the 
rhyming court, and William Rees, the weaver, 
testifies : 

**T know (but ’tis from hearsay) 
That Pali stole the stake away 
T’d in the thorn-fence fixed with skill, 
To guard the meadow of the mill.”’ 


Hearsay, however, would not do, so William 


goes on: 
**T’ll prove that she where’er she goes 
Is to the hedges worst of foes ; 


those of the Irish as described in that admirable 
little volume entitled Castle Rackrent. 
on which the deceased lay is set on fire as soon as 
the breath Geparts, which is a signal of that event : 
we have our gwylnés, or night of watching, and 
when ale can be procured in the neighbourhood a 
Uawen-nés, or night of rejoicing, though this latter 
phrase is more generally appropriated to the night 
before the wedding.” 


The simplest explanation of burning the 
straw-bed seems to be fear of infection. The 
home of the famous medical family, Meddygon 
Myddfai, was not far from that part of Brecon- 
shire, and some of their lore was widely spread 
by tradition. Another quotation from Theo- 
philus Jones may afford Mr. Hartland more 
satisfaction : 


“* Tt is said that formerly the articles of consump- 
tion esteemed as the greatest luxuries in the 
Principality were— 
* A toasted Welsh rabbit 
And a Sais off the gibbet. 
(Ibid, p. 281.)” 

In a footnote he adds: ‘‘Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a triumph against the Celt, as Mr. 
Pinkerton may argue that the Welsh were not 
only savages but cannibals.” 

I pointed out to Mr. Hartland, in refer- 
ence to the Market Drayton story, that, 
as it stood, the mysterious and “ signifi- 
cant”? remark of the Pembrokeshire minister 
was of no historical or scientific value what- 
ever. As he seemed to agree with me to 
a certain extent, I was rather surprised to find 
the minister’s oracular remark assuming in the 
ACADEMY even more ‘‘significance” than it 
had been originally endowed with in the Times. 
As a matter of fact, there are extant precise 
descriptions of Pembrokeshire funeral customs. 
I may refer to, though I am at present unable 
to quote from, Miss Mary Curtis’s Antiquities 
of Pendine. Again, in part iii. of Cymru Fu 
for July-December, 1888—not the Welsh work 
that Mr. Hartland quotes from, but a republi- 
cation of notes that had appeared in the Cardiff 
Weekly Mail—the following account, dated 
Tenby, Sunday, October 6, is to be found 
under the heading, “Travelling in Wales 
in 1820”: 


‘Going down the street of Tenby, I observed 





There’s not a stake in all the lands— 
She steals them all for fire-brands ! ’’ 


is concerned, the fences sh 
future.”’ 
And who was Pali? 


that she was Pali Sion Aubrey. 
wife of John Aubrey. 


Theophilus Jones’s History 


descendants of Dr. Aubrey, Master of Requests 
in Elizabeth’s reign. Jones, in his History, 
mentions no peculiar custom connected with 


the Clergy as his authority for the statement 
that Rowland Gwynn was parson of Llangorse 
till 1640, when he was ejected, and the ‘‘ cure 
lay vacant for three years, saving that one 
John Edwards, a shoemaker, sometimes 
preached by the Commissioners’ orders.” The 
first volume of Jones’s History was published in 
1805, and he writes as follows concerning 





church before twelve o’clock. But, woe worth 
the day, if a good supply of doggrel should be | 
forthcoming, the wedding would inevitably ! 
have to be postponed ! 


Welsh funeral customs (p. 287): 
‘*The funerals in Wales and the ceremonies pre- 


| ceding and following them very much resemble 


The court finds Pali guilty; and home she 
goes, begging that ‘‘no more poetry may be 
made on her, and promising that, as far as she 
have rest for the 


Well, all that my 
author—of whom I here take leave—says is, 
She must 
therefore have been either the daughter or the 
Aubrey’s degree of 
cousinship to the famous author of the 
Miscellanies might be easily traced, I should 
think, by the aid of the Aubrey pedigrees in 
of the County of 
Brecknock. Not a little of the land lying 
between Cwmamman and Llangorse (near 
Brecon) belonged at one time to different 


Llangorse. He quotes Walker’s Sufferings of 


a number of men in their best clothes, principally 
black. I at first thought it was for Sunday, but 
seeing a woman among them with a tray and 
glasses in one hand and a bottle in the other, I 
stopt (being then on foot, to ease the horses in 
ascending a hill at the end of the town) to inquire 
the meaning of it, when one of the men informed 
me they were to attend a funeral, and that it was 
the custom to aseemble before the door of the 
deceased, and to be served with wine and warm ale 
in the street before the body was brought out. It 
is a Flemish custom, I suppose.” 


The writer had previously mentioned that 
“Tenby was of Flemish origin.” In 
all the South Walian accounts that I have 
seen, the custom appears to have been of a 
much less elaborate character than was the 
casein the north. The reason is not far to 
seek. Both in the north and in the south, 
such customs have been usually explained as 
‘*remains of popery.” That explanation is no 
doubt the true one, though I do not use the 
term ‘‘popery” in an invidious sense. The 
difference between north and south in this 
matter seems to have been due to the following 
cause. At the Reformation the Church 
was robbed of its property to a far greater 
extent in South Wales than in the north. 
There were hardly any valuable livings left—for 
instance, in the diocese of St. David’s. Con- 
sequently the parishes were served by ‘‘ humble 
men of heart,” many of whom became 
Methodists. In the north there were enough 
rich livings remaining to tempt the cupidity of 





episcopal families and their friends, and the 
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religious life of the parishes was starved 
wholesale. 


“Rich, self-indulgent, and idle is too much 
still the character of the clergy of North Wales. 
The livings are generally good—too good, too rich, 
to allow any ions from such as 
enjoy them. . . . True religion had forsaken the 
country. There was nothiog like the semblance 
of it in the Church; nor was there much of it 
among the few dissenters that were very thinly 
scattered here and there. . . . The Bible was 
almost an unknown book, seldom to be met with, 
especially in the houses of the poor. In many 
parishes not even ten could be found capable of 
reading it, and in several parishes iu Anglesea not 
even two or three.””—Morgan’s Life of Rev. T. 
charles, 2nd ed., pp. 236, 249 (1831). 


The old Catholic rites, therefore, trailed along 
the ground, and kept their roots in the soil, 
with none to attend to them and none to 
preserve them, by reverent explanation, from 
degenerating into superstition that was actually 
indistinguishable from heathenism. 

In a succeeding letter (if Iam permitted to 
write another) I shall enter, in fuller detail, 
into the North-Walian funeral customs and 
their real significance. 

J. P. OwEn. 








‘‘THE ADAGES” OF ERASMUS, 
Ryde: Dec. 12, 1895. 

I must beg leave to thank Mr. Allen for his 
reply to my letter about Erasmus and Gardiner. 
He may well ask for an explanation how Josse 
Bade, the printer, was connected with the 
original edition of the Adages. My allusion to 
such a connexion was a careless mistake. I 
do not know of any dealings between Bade and 
Erasmus before the latter was in Paris in 1505, 
when this printer, who was a good Latin 
scholar, assisted him in publishing the Annota- 
tions of Laurentius Valla on the New Testa- 
ment. When Erasmus made a short stay in 
Paris on his way to Italy in the following year, 
he supplied Bade with materials for a new 
edition of the Adages. 

The first publication of the Adages, like that 
of the Moria, was accompanied by curious inci- 
dents which might be illustrated from Erasmus’ 
correspondence. But there is no mention 
there of the printer employed, who appears, as 
Mr. Allen observes, to have been Magister 
Joannes Philippus. The same printer in 1505 
republished the work—possibly the copies 
remaining on his hands—with a new title-page, 
recommending his wares in a familiar style 
which can scarcely have been agreeable to the 
author. This curious title is copied by Mr. 
Drummond in a note to his Life of Lrasmus 
(vol. i., p. 274). The original edition was 
printed about June, 1500; and Erasmus soon 
after sent a special messenger to England with 
a large parcel of copies for distribution in this 
country. Is it too much to hope that one or 
more of these copies may yet be found ? 

It appears from the title given by Graesse 
(Trésor de libres rares), that Phillippus, whose 
name is here printed with a double /, was, like 
wost of the earliest generation of printers, a 
German, Alemandus. I presume the word 
Mamanus in Mr. Allen’s letter is a misprint for 


Alemanus. 
F,. M. NicHots, 








THE CASSITERIDES. 
London : Dee. 14, 18265. 
Mr. Ridgeway has given such a travesty of 
my argument that I must beg permission to 


state it again. 
It is briefly this. Herodotus (iii. 115) 
Pliny 


questions the existence of tin islands. 








(xxxiv. 47) treats the story as a fable, and says 
that the tin really came from the inland in 
the north-west of Spain. That raises a case 
against the islands. And when we come to 
the authors who believed in their existence, we 
find that they all associate them with this part 
of Spain, but place them in positions where 
there are not really any islands. For example, 
Ptolemy (ii. 6) puts them in longitude 4° 0’ E. 
and latitude 45° 30° N., while he puts the 
north-west point of Spain in 5° 15° E. and 
45° 10’ N. That being so, I argue that the 
Greeks first heard of the Cassiterides from 
Phoenician traders, and were misled by an 
ambiguous use of ‘NS in the Phoenician language. 
I say that the Phoenicians used this word in 
speaking of the mining districts in the north- 
west of Spain, meaning thereby that these 
were places beyond the sea; whereas the 
Greeks took them to mean that these were 
places in the sea, or islands. 

Mr. Ridgeway does not put the matter quite 
ingenuously when he says, ‘‘ Mr. Torr supports 
his attack on Strabo’s gross inaccuracy .. . 
by clutching desperately to Strabo’s accuracy.” 
Strabo (iii. 5. 11) speaks of the Cassiterides as a 
group of islands, ten in number, lying in the 
open sea (reAdyia:) to the north of the harbour 
of t the Artabri; and there is nothing of the kind 
to be found. My point is—Strabo is so very 
accurate in his description of this part of 
Spain, that his account of the Cassiterides 
cannot be explained away as an inaccurate 
description of the islands at Vigo, or any others 
on that coast. It must bea bit of downright 
fiction, repeated in good faith. 

In my letter in the AcaDEMY of October 26 
I cited Strabo iii. 2.9. Yet here is Mr. Ridge- 
way saying, ‘‘ Unfortunately Mr. Torr has 
overlooked a well-known passage in Strabo iii. 
147.” That is the same passage. The only 
difference is that I cited it by chapter and 
a7) (2. 9) and he is citing it by page 

147). 

y¥. for the contents of that passage, I have 
said nothing to imply that Strabo got his 
information at first hand, or that he ‘‘ dabbled 
in Phoenician.”’ On the contrary, I have been 
arguing that the Greeks got their erroneous 
information from the Phoenicians at least as 
early as the time of Herodotus. 

Mr. Ridgeway then gives two quotations 
from ‘Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 347)” and “ Pliny 
(iv. 16),” citing by section in one case and by 
chapter in the other, and also misnumbering 
the section. The passages will be found at 
xxxiv. 47 and iv. 30. 

In reference to iv. 30 he says, ‘‘ If Mr. Torr 
had been aware of another very famous passage 
in Pliny, he would,” &c. I knew the —- 
very well, and knew also that it had no ing 
on the case. 

Mr. Ridgeway fancies that the allusion to 
the British Isles in iv. 30 shows that the British 
Isles are mentioned in xxxiv. 47, under the 
name of insulas Atlantici maris. He says that 
the words “‘vitilibus navigiis corio circumsutis”’ 
link the two passages together. But, in the 
first place, coracles were just as much in vogue 
in Spain as ever they were in Britain—see 
Strabo iii. 3. 7. And, in the second place, 
Pliny would not describe the British Isles as 
lying in the Atlantic. His division of the 
waters (iv. 33, 35) shows that he confines the 
name Atlantic to the sea below the latitude of 
northern Spain. 

I am not going to write any more replies to 
Mr. Ridgeway. In starting this discussion I 
hoped to elucidate the question of the Cassi- 
terides ; but it is clear by now that no argu- 
ment with him will further that result. 

Cxcit Torr. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—ED. 
ACADEMY. | 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘ EDDA.” 
London : Dec. 12. 

Having, to my regret, been accidentally pre- 

vented from being present at the lecture given 
at our Viking Club by Mr. Eirikr Magnusson 
on the meaning of the word ‘‘ Edda,” I have 
only just been able to read the report of it in 
the ACADEMY. My old acquaintance is there 
stated to have said : 
** There was one poiat in this controversy which 
hitherto had been persistently neglected. No one 
had yet deemed it worth while to examine how far 
Snorri Sturluson’s connexion with Oddi [the seat 
of learning] was a historical fact that might be 
made to throw any light on the éutvative of 
*Edda’ . . . Edda, therefore, meant the book of 
Oddi.’’ 

Three speakers who followed, among them a 
countryman of the lecturer, declared this 
theory, which they accepted, to be ‘‘new and 
startling,” one of them saying: ‘‘ Apparently 
no one had previously known the true meaning.” 

But tle same view as to Edda being derived 

from Ocidi was brought forward many years 
ago. Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, author 
of Norse Mythology and of an English version 
of the ‘“‘ Younger Edda,” published in 1880, 
says in the latter work : 
** About the name Edda there has been much 
learned discussion. Some have suggested that it 
may be a mutilated form of Odde (Oddi), the home 
of Saeraund the Wise, who was long supposed to be 
the compiler of the Elder Edda.”’ 


Prof. Anderson then goes on to the various 
other derivations: among them, that which 
explains Edda as ‘‘ great-grandmother ’’— or 
rather typical ancestress, Ahnfrau, ‘‘ elder 
mother,” as I would say. It need scarcely 
be added that the Edda of the Rigsmdl is, of 
course, not the mother of Amma; for that Lay 
refers, in a ‘“‘ preposterous”’ way, to the creation 
of the three different classes, of which Ai and 
Edda, Afi and Amma, Father and Mother 
(Fadir ok Médir) are the several prototypes. 

Probably a great many will continue to hold 
the view hitherto prevalent regarding the 
meaning of Edda; but, as the subject would 
lead too far, I confine myself to the above 
quotation. Karu BLInpD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunnay, Dec. 22,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “The Anatomy 
of Flame,” by Prof. Arthur Smithells. 
Frrpay, Dec. 27,4 p.m. London Institution : ‘‘ Three Great 
Chemists and their Work,” I.,, by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
Sarurpay, Dec. 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech,” I., by Prof, J. G. McKendrick, 
3.45p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 
THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS. 


Inscriptions de V Orkhon déchiffrées. Par Vilb. 
Thomsen, Professeur de Philologie comparée 
a VUniversité de Copenhague. (Helsing- 
fors: Imprimerie de la Société de Littérature 
Finnoise, 1894.) 

Arbeiten der Orchon-Expedition. Atlas der 
Alterthiimer der Mongolei. Im Auftrage der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
herausgegeben von Dr. W. Radloff. (St. 
Petersburg: Buchdruckerei der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1892.) 

La Stéle funéraire du Téghin Giogh, et ses 
copistes et traducteurs chinois, russes, et alle- 








mands. Par G. Schlegel, Professeur de 
Chinois 4 l'Université de Leide. (London : 
Luzac. ) 


Die Alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von 
W. Radloff. Erste Lieferung, Die Denkmiiler 
von Koscho-Zaidam; Zweite Lieferung, 
Glossar, Index, &c. Dritte Lieferung, 
Verbesserungen, &c. (St. Petersburg, 1894-5.) 





; A VERY interesting discovery was made in 1890 
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by Mr. Heikel, a professor at the University 
of Helsingfors. Not far from Lake Tsaidam, 
in the valley of the river Orkhon, a little south 
of Kiachta in Siberia, he found a commemora- 
tive stone, erected in the autumn of 732 A.D., 
by order of the Chinese Emperor, to the 
memory of the Turkish prince Kél, brother of 
the then reigning Khan Mogilan. The Chinese 
part of the inscriptions was practically per- 
fect, only two or three unimportant words 
being hopelessly obliterated, and those of quite 
secondary significance. The importance of the 
discovery lies partly in the fact that the fidelity 
of Chinese official history is once more textually 
confirmed, but still more in the circumstance 
that the Chinese inscription has furnished us 
with a key to an ancient Turkish alphabet, 
and thus enabled Prof. Thomsen in the first 
instance, and Prof. Radloff in the second, to 
decipher with certainty almost the whole in- 
scription. 

Chinese history of over a thousand years ago 
having been thus satisfactorily confirmed, down 
to the smallest details, we are naturally in- 
spired with additional confidence in the 
accuracy of antecedent history, which may be 
said to begin one thousand years still further 
back, that is, about. 200 B.c. True, there is little 
reason to doubt the truth of the comparatively 
scant records for many generations anterior even 
to that date; but we are speaking now more 
especially of history so far as foreign nations 
are concerned. Moreover, as is well known, 
the greater portion of Chinese literature was 
destroyed by the reforming ‘ First Emperor” 
(so-called) about that time, and such parts of 
it as were afterwards recovered were in a more 
or less mutilated condition, owing to their 
having been transcribed from the dictation of 
old men, whose memories must, of course, have 
occasionally been at fault. For our present 
purposes, then, political history in China may 
be said to begin with the period of foreign wars 
and foreign conquests, and of these we need 
only take notice, for the development of the 
matter in hand, of one group: the wars with 
the horse-riding nomads of the north. 

At the time when precise history opens, the 
Chinese seem to have had exact knowlege of 
only one considerable foreign nation, that of 
the Hiung-nu; and although there are many 
earlier laconic notices of struggles with this 
foe, no personal names are given until the 
nomad Khan or Emperor Deuman began to 
encroach upon what is now usually called the 
Ordous country—a tract formed by the loop of 
the Yellow River—and was driven thence by 
the First Emperor’s chief general, the com- 
pleter (usually styled, erroneously, the builder) 
of the Great Wall. After the deaths of the 
First Emperor and his chief general, Deuman 
once more emerged from his retreat south of 
the modern Kiachta, and his warlike son 
Meghder, or Mekhte, soon regained most of the 
disputed Ordous territory. The latter monarch 
conquered the various tribes of the Tungusic 
stock to the east, and drove towards Europe 
several hordes of the Ephthalites and other 
powerful nomad agglomerations in the west. 
For a moment it seemed doubtful whether 
he would not successfully dispute with China 
the mastery even of the Yellow Empire; at any 
rate, he and his successors were strong enough 
to insist upon perfect equality of external 
relations: marriage alliances, heavy annual 
subsidies, and mutual restoration of prisoners. 
For at least a century the frontier (the line of 
the Great Wall) was devastated by incessant 
raids, reprisals, and treacheries, until at last, in 
101 3.0,, the secular Chinese policy of sowing 
discord bore permanent fruit. The Hiung-nu 
split up into two rival empires: that of the 
south, which recognised the suzerainty of 
China; and that of the north-west, more in- 
Aependent, which finally broke up and 


dispersed. Of this latter empire the records 
are scant. By 2004.D. the southern power 
had also collapsed; and there can be no 
doubt that the remains of these two rival 
hordes, which, under the guidance of four or 
five noble families, fled westwards, formed 
the nucleus of that power which, two centuries 
later, obtained in Europe the name of Huns. 
Moreover, it seems equally probable that the 
Hiung-nu of the Chinese were the Scythians of 
the Greeks. The various descriptions of these 
peoples handed down to us by the Chinese, 
Greeks, and Persians are to all intents and 
purposes identical: they lived on flesh and 
various preparations of milk; spent most of 
their time on horseback, following their herds 
in quest of pasturage; adopted what were 
afterwards called Parthian tactics in fight; 
used human skulls as beakers ; and so on, down 
to the minutest particulars. 

The Tungusic races had their turn after the 
Hiung-nu were driven west; in fact, it was 
their growing capacity, combined with superior 
Chinese craft and strategy, that broke up and 
drove off the earlier nomad power. During the 
second cent of our era, the empire of the 
Sien-pi—later known as Kitans or Cathayans— 
extended from the Caspian to the seas of Japan, 
and the rival Hiung-nu element was either 
completely subordinated or driven west. 

For a century or two after the Tungusic 
empire in turn fell to pieces, anarchy reigned 
on the northern frontiers of China. iung-nu, 
Tungusic, and Tibetan ‘‘ Emperors” adminis- 
tered the northern and western parts of the 
Chinese dominions concurrently with the 
ephemeral native dynasties, which had been 
pushed farther south. The centre of political 
— travelled across the Great River, or 

ang-tze Kiang ; and China’s political influence 
almost entirely disappeared, not only from the 
northern steppes, but also from Korea and 
Japan. Meanwhile, upon the ruins of the 
Hiung-nu and Sien-pi empires, the populations 
of which, it must be remembered, were still 
totally ignorant of any letters beyond an occa- 
sional smattering of Chinese hieroglyphs, 
there suddenly sprang into vigorous existence 
another meen | dominion, known to the Chinese 
as that of the Geougen or Jwan-jwan. Gibbon, 
misled by De Guignes, identifies these with the 
Avars, who, according to Byzantine authors, 


only is there not the faintest evidence to connect 
the Geougen with the Avars, but—apart from 
the concrete fact that they never got so far 
west even as Transoxiana—we are distinctly 
told that they were exterminated by a Tun- 
guso-Chinese dynasty ruling between the 
Great River and the Great Wall. It is not at 
all clear whether the rulers of the Geougens, 
who sprang originally from a slave of doubtful 
nationality, were of Hiung-nu or Tungusic 
origin ; in fact, some of their rain-compelling 
superstitions resemble those of the Suomi, or 
Finns. But in any case, nomad empires at that 
time were mere agglomerations of men, carts, 
and cattle; somtimes one tribe or masterful 
race was in the ascendant; anon a turnin the 
wheel of fortune made them slaves to their 
former serfs. Slave and master lived much the 
same life, existence being confined within very 
narrow limits of variety, women changing 
hands as freely and rapidly as flocks and herds. 
Among the fragmentary tribes which had 
formed part of the Tungusic empire was that 
of Tatun or Tata, a word which, strange to 
say, is still used by the pure Chinese, in a 
gently derisive sense, to mean either Mongols 
or Manchus (i.e., practically, Hiung-nu and 
Tungus), just as we in Europe use the equally 
vague word “Tartars.” In the same way, 
among the fragmentary tribes which formed 
part of the Geougen empire was that of the 





iron-working T‘uh-Kiieh or Tiirké, a name 


contested Europe with the Huns. But not /| po 


which goes back no farther than the fifth 
century of our era, and is derived from a nomad 
word then meaning ‘‘ helmet,” as it still does, 
apparently, in Constantinople—so called from 
the resemblance of one of the mountains at the 
foot of which the Turks were encamped to a 
Turkish war helmet. What these helmets were 
like is now evident from the human effigies in 
stone discovered together with the Turkish 
inscriptions under notice—a sort of cone 
not entirely unlike the helmets we see in 
European museums. But here a confusion 
arises, again due to the inadvertence of the 
earlier French translators. The mountains 
near which the early Turk tribe encamped 
were called by the Chinese Kin Shan, or 
**Golden Mountains”; and we are distinctly 
told that these mountains were near, if not in, 
the eastern part of what is now the Chinese 
province of Kan Suh, not far from the city of 
Yung-ch‘ang, and not very far north of 
Kokonor, or west of the original Chinese 
frontier. Owing to the Chinese name “ Kin 
Shan” being also applied to the Altai Moun- 
tains, or Altun-dagh of Dzungaria—‘“‘ Altun- 
dagh” also meaning ‘“‘Golden Mountains ”— 
all Europeans who have hitherto written upon 
the subject have assumed that the early seat of 
the Turks was a thousand miles or more farther 
north-west than it really was. There are other 
and very exact evidences, besides the presence 
of iron mines, to prove that the true cradle of 
the Turkish power was the old country of the 
Ephthalites in east Kan Suh. Weare specifically 
told that it was the Assena tribe of the Hiung- 
nu sub-kingdom of Tsiigii which, flying before 
the arms of the Tunguso-Chinese Empire 
known as the Toba Wei, first settled in the 
place indicated. So far as recorded history is 
concerned, the name of Turk dates from this 
time; and when we speak of the forbears of 
the Turks—i.e, the Hiung-nu—as ‘‘Scytho- 
Turks” or ‘‘Turko-Scyths,” it must be 
remembered that the figure of speech involves 
an anachronism akin to the use for convenience 
of the word “England” in connexion with 
Caesar’s conquests. 

At the time when the Turks overthrew their 
masters the Geougen, the Chinese empire was 
just emerging from anarchy and regaining its 
influence over Korea and Japan. The Kara- 

koram region, south of Kiachta, was in the 
ssession of those Hiung-nu tribes (always at 
war with the Geougen) who had been long 

known as Kao-ché or ‘“‘ High Carts.” Here 
again, the French writers have introduced 

confusion by mixing up these tribes, 

apparently on the ground of similarity of sound, 

with Kao-ch‘ang, or the region of Turphan, 

which the Kao-ch‘é, afterwards known as 

Ouigours, subsequently occupied. This Kao- 

ch‘ang region had in very ancient times been 

knowr as Kii-shi or Ch‘é-sz; and consequently 

the mistake has been still further extended to 

connect the sound Kii-shi (erroneously read 

Ch‘é-sz) with the same Kao-ch‘é and Kao- 

ch‘ang, the Chinese character Kii or ch‘, “a 

cart” or “wheel,” having apparently lent 

fourth pretext for assuming an etymological 

connexion. After the fall of the Geougen 

Empire, the High Carts ceased to be known by 

that name, and were called by the Turks, who 

conquered and annexed them, the Tokuz Oguz, 

or ** Nine Families,” and also the T'ie-/e or 

Tchi-lik, a doubtful name only coming to 

us through the Chinese. After the fall of 

the first Turkish empire, and the captivity in 

China of the Khan Gheri towards the middle 

of the seventh century, the Tie-le threw them- 

selves upon the mercy of the Emperor, and 

formally took the name of Ouigour, this having 

been the appellation of one of their leading 

tribes. It had already been informally ex- 

tended among themselves to cover the whole 





northern or Tokuz Oguz race; but De Guignes 
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and Rémusat are not justified in using as th 
do the word “‘ Igour”’ as meaning the Kii-shi. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish empire had split up 
into two main divisions, the western branch 
having its centre of gravity near Issekul, and 
the eastern branch at or near the later Kara- 
koram, which had, since the formation early in 
the eighth century of the Turkish Empire under 
Bilga Khan, become one of the Turkish ordo or 
capitals, if not, indeed, their chief encamp- 
ment. The Epthalites of Maouarrenahar had 
been conquered, together with the Sogdians, 
some time before the Turkish empire split up 
into the eastern and western divisions of the 
Assena family ; and unless the Khan ‘“‘ Dizabul,” 
who received the Byzantine envoy Zimarchus 
in the year 568 A.D., somewhere in the Altai 
Mountains, was a mere viceroy or lieutenant of 
the Khan Mukan, it must have been this latter 
supreme Khan to whom Justin’s ambassadors 
were introduced. Possibly the syllables Zabul 
may be etymologically connected with Shaporo, 
= a Sapul, @ sub-khan and relative of 


All the Turkish dominions were subsequently 
conquered by the Ouigours, who now moved 
south, and transferred themselves to the old 
Turkish lands in Kan Suh province. The 
Chinese Dynasty of T‘ang, which the earlier 
Turks had assisted to the imperial throne, 
collapsed at about the same time. Once more, 
for several centuries, was North China adminis- 
tered by emperors of Turkish and Tungusic 
extraction. The Tunguses, now known as 
Cathayans, seem to have confined the Ouigours 
to the western paris; and for some centuries 
the Chinese appear to have almost completely 
lost touch with the west, the whole of their 
warlike and diplomatic energies being absorbed 
in protecting themselves from the incursions of 
the Cathayans. It was during this period, 
say from 900 to 1100 a.D., that the Tata or 
Mongol power, wedged in between the 
Tunguses and the Ouigours, found time and 
space to grow to virility on the banks of the 
river Onon. 

The Chinese centre of gravity was now once 
more thrown across the Yang-tsze River. 
Just as the pure Chinese still mock the Tartars 
as Tata or Ta-tsz, so the northern Chinese 
(mixed with Tartar blood as they have been 
for a thousand years or more) mock the Trans- 
Yangtsze Chinese by a corresponding diminu- 
tive Man-jén or Man-tsz. And thus when Marco 
Polo came to China, shortly after the Hiung- 
nu (the Mongols) had once more asserted them- 
themselves over the Tunguses (the Cathayans 
and Niichéns), he found two empires—that of 
Kitan or Cathay (the Russians still call China 
Kitai), already in the hands of Kublai, and that 
of the Manzi, just about to be conquered by 
him. The Chinese Dynasty of Ming drove out 
the Mongols, and the Manchus—a third edition 
of the Tunguses—two hundred and fifty years 
ago once more replaced the Chinese. Thus it 
will be seen from this rapid sketch that from 
earliest times there been a perpetual 
eee for empire between Turk, Manchu, 
and Chinaman, the last-named being as often 
the conquered as the conqueror, but always 
absorbing his foes. 

It may here be remarked parenthetically that 
the Siamese, Tibetans, and Japanese have all 
in turn been stirred by the ambition of govern- 
ing China. Burma, Korea, and Annam have 
also had their wars with the Sick Man, but 
have never presumed to contemplate empire. 
The last turn of fortune’s wheel, which we 
have just witnessed, has almost placed the 
Chinese empire in thoambitious grasp of Japan, 
and it remains to be seen what power will, to 
} the historical Chinese figure, next ‘‘ catch 

e stag.’ 


. * * * 


Now, what Mr. Heikel discovered was this. 





ey | He found a eulogistic stone set up in 731 or 


732 A.D. by order of the Chinese Emperor, Kao- 
tsung, in commemoration of the many virtues 
of K6él téghin, brother of Bilga Khan, also 
known to the Chinese and Turks as the “ Little 
Shah.” Careful copies of the inscription were 
at once taken, and translations were promptly 
made. M. Popoff, of the Russian Legation at 
Peking, published the first translation in the 
Vostotchnoye Obozryeniye or Revue Orientale of 
Irkoutsk. The Finno-Ougrian Society of Hel- 
singfors next published photographs of all the 
monuments discovered, plate number 26 being 
a reproduction of Kél téghin’s stone. A second 
translation of this was then published by Prof. 
Georg von der Gabelentz of Berlin ; and in 1892 
Prof. Gustave Schlegel of Leyden gave us a 
much better translation than had hitherto 
appeared. Prof. Schlegel’s version is open to 
considerable revision, both as to the translation 
itself and as to the Chinese characters trans- 
lated, a few of which, partly defaced, were 
erroneously deciphered. Be that as it may, 
the inscription, reduced to as few words as 
possible without sacrificing the general sense, 
runs in effect as follows: 


** Heaven’s laws have fixed the relative positions 
of emperors, kings, and tribal chieftains in the 
world’s empire; and ever since the Hiung-nu 
Khan did homage to Ohina in the first century 
before Christ, the nomad empires have enjoyed 
imperial favour in their due measure. 

** A great departure was taken when the T‘ang 
Dynasty came to the throne; and though the 
Turkish Khans have had their wars and their 
vicissitudes, they have on the whole been dutiful 
aT gnised the Kh 
‘*The present emperor reco the Khan 
Mogilan or Bilga as his son by adoption: wars 
and incursions almost ceased, and an era of good 
faith was inaugurated. 

**The subject of this commemorative stone was 
known as the ¢éghin Kol, second son of Kutlug 
Khan, and younger brother of the reigning Khan 
Bilga. It 1s undoubtedly owing to the virtues of 
his great grandfather, the Jeg Itimish and his 
grandfather, the ghekin Kutlug, that the high 
qualities of their descendants have borne such 
admirable fruit. Hence the Turkish empire has 
been extended to the north and the west, in 
accordance with the behests of tanri; and Kol 
téghin, in his capacity of doghri, has conduced to a 
close alliance with the empire. 

**The Emperor, therefore, expresses his pro- 
found sorrow at the news of K®6l ¢éghin's death, 
which, seeing that the Khan (his brother) has been 
granted the status of son, makes him also a son, 
so to speak, of the Emperor, and, as such, entitled 
to the same measure of affectionate consideration. 

‘*The Emperor has, therefore, given orders for 
this handsome tablet to be erected in his memory, 
so that his many virtues may be known to future 
generations for ever : 

** © RULOGY. 
**¢Tn the sandy, bleak regions, 
In the land of the nomads, 
A great power once arose 
With your noble ancestors. 
May your princes endure ! 
As a star in the distant firmament. 
May your policy continue submission ! 
Its goal being friendship for T‘ang. 
Who shall say that men of this stamp 
Will not endure for ever ? 
A tall monument is hereby reared 
As an everlasting memento ’— 
*** AutuMN oF [ = 732 p.].’"” 


Now, independently of the much longer 
Turkish inscription, of which we shall speak 
shortly, we find in Chinese history that 
Ch‘iie-t‘é-ch‘in, younger son of A-shi-na Ku-tu- 
lu (= Kutlug or “‘ happy ”’), did actually recon- 
quer the Turkish empire, which had recently 
fallen to pieces. We do not find the name 
Itimish, but we find the titled beg and ghekin 
frequently. Tanri, ‘“‘heaven,” is given in 
most ancient Chinese as fang-li, and is said by 
them to have formed part of the title of the 


Hiung-nu Khans. Doghri, according to Prof. 
Houtsma of Utrecht, is a Turkish word mean- 
ing “wise,” and the Chinese tell us that 
the second in rank of the Hiung-nu was called 
the Eastern 7"u-k‘i, or dugi, being considered 
heir presumptive to the Khan. They also tell 
us that ¢‘w-k‘i was a nomad word meaning 
‘‘wise”’; and, in speaking of both Hiung-nu 
and Turks, they use promiscuously the original 
words Left (i.e., East) t‘u-k‘i and the Chinese 
words meaning ‘‘ Left Wise Prince.” They tell 
us that Ch‘iie-t'é-ch‘in was the younger brother 
of P‘i-k‘a or Biga Khan, and that the former 
insisted, much against Biga’s wish, in resigning 
the khanship, thus newly earned, to his elder 
brother. Here, therefore, we get the clearest 
possible evidence from the deserts of Tartary, a 
thousand years old at least, of the fact that the 
Hiung-nu language and organisation were 
almost if not exactly the same as those of the 
Turks, and that the Chinese records of the 
T‘ang dynasty are perfectly disinterested and 
exact. The style in which the commemoration 
is composed is absolutely the same, without 
any qualification, as the style of similar com- 
positions of this century. The characters only 
are of peculiar shape. The Chinese not only 
make mention in their own histories of this 
particular stone set up in memory of Kol 
téghin, but they distinctly state that similar 
stones were set up nearly a thousand years 
earlier to commemorate their victories in 
Tartarland over the Hiung-nu. Diligent search 
is being made by Russian scientists for further 
evidences of the old Turk civilisation; and it 
need hardly be said that, if they are successful 
in discovering inscriptions dated in the Han 
Dynasty (200 B.c.—200 a.D.), the event will be 
almost as important as the discoveries in 
Mesopotamia. In the present instance the 
discovery of a new Turkish script upon Kol 
téghin’s stone has, thanks ir the first instance to 
the penetration of Prof. Thomsen, assumed an 
—— second only in rank to the discovery 
and decipherment of the Rosetta Stone. 

* * 7 * 


Bilga Khan utilised the three vacant sides of 
the stone block set up by the Chinese 
Emperor’s orders, to glorify himself and his 
brother in a long Turkish inscription, written 
by his cousin Yollig ¢éghin, and cut, he informs 
us, by the Chinese workmen who had been sent 
to chisel out the Chinese characters. As soon 
as these unknown inscriptions were brought to 
Europe, they were at once characterised as 
‘Turkish runes.” This, however, is a complete 
misnomer; for the word rin or run is, in the first 
place, a Celtic word meaning ‘‘ secret”; and in 
the next place, apart from the fact that there is 
no evidence connecting any one Turkish letter 
with any one runic letter having the same sound, 
it is absurd to suppose that the petty tribes of 
Scandinavia, Ireland, Scotland, and Mona, 
who alone used the runic letters, could, ata 
period earlier perhaps than that of any known 
runic inscriptions, haye had communication 
with the Turks. It may be argued that 
Justin’s ambassador, Zimarchus, might pos- 
sibly have introduced at least the runic idea 
into Turk-land; but, if he had introduced any- 
thing at all, surely it would have been the’ 
rudiments of Greek or Latin letters? As a 
matter of fact, all alphabets of a simple kind, 
which strive to express letters with as few 
strokes as possible, must of necessity resemble 


each other. Straight lines must be either 
perpendicular, horizontal, or diagonal ; 
curved lines must be circles or half- 


circles; hooks and angles make up the 
balance. The simplest alphabet in the world 
is perhaps the native Korean, which is stiil in 
popular use. Consequently we find in Korean 
the following letter signs, 1,L,0,E, * ire These 
six are selected because the resources of our 





printing fonts can easily reproduce them; 
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the other letters are a square, half the letter 4, 
the letter & turned upside down, the letter A 
minus the cross, the letter = minus the middle 
stroke, a square with protruding side strokes, 
the letter s reversed and writ square; and so 
on. Yet it is demonstrable that the Korean 
letters are an adaptation from the Sanskrit. 
So with the European runes: |, 8, R, F are not 
only almost the same as the same letters in 
English, but they have much the same sounds ; 
the remaining runic letters and marks may be 
described as inverted F, various angular pot- 
hooks, a colon, an xX, an X and a Y turned at 
various angles, or having a line drawn through 
them, &c., &c. Of the so-called Turkish runes, 
no fewer than seven are exactly the same as 
either the Old Manx or the so-called 
‘‘ordinary’’ runes, and another half-dozen are 
so like as to be practically identical. In 
addition to these, we find the following letters 
almost exactly like our own, but of course 
bearing different sounds: 1, M, B, D, X, Y; and 
the following letters which a very slight 
manipulation, lengthening or shortening, will 
cause almost to resemble the following letters 
of ours: N, E, 3, 0, J, q, P, A. There are also 
six which exactly reproduce Korean letters. 
The historial connexion between runes and 
Roman letters is of course evident ; but there is 
no evidence whatever to connect any Korean 
letter with any Turkish or Roman, or any 
rune with Turkish or Korean: the resemblance 
is purely accidental, and brought about, as we 
have above described, by the desire to express, 
with the least labour possible, the sounds 
required. It is not the same condition of 
affairs as we find in Russian, where tie Greek 
and Roman alphabets have been so modified, of 
set purpose, as to suit the needs of what was 
at the time a rising but barbarous tongue. 
The Russian H is our N, C is our 8, P is our R, 
x is the Scotch cH, and so on; while, in the 
cursive form, m is our ¢, n is our p, y is our u, 
and wisour ior y. The case of the Turkish 
letters is totally different; and it is their 
accidental resemblance to the runic letters 
(though it must be remembered that not 
one letter resembles a rune of the same sound) 
which at the outset induced the discoverers to 
make use of the unfortunate but erroneous 
expression, ‘‘ Turkish runes.” Had they known 
anything of Korean, they might have been 
equally justified In calling them ‘‘ Korean 
runes” or ‘‘ Turko-Korean letters.” As with 
letters, so with hieroglyphs: it is impossible 
that a few elementary hieroglyphs representing 
such universal and simple ideas as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘sun,” ‘‘moon,” “tree,” should not 
occasionally have some resemblance in Mexican, 
Chinese, Babylonian, or Egyptian; and it is 
this accidental resemblance which has led 
several Orientalists to connect precipitately the 
Accadians with the Chinese, and thus introduce 
an unsound element of speculation into that 
branch of study. 

But, it will be asked, if the Turkish letters 
are not runes, what are they ? This question 
is partially answered by Prof. Thomsen, their 
triumphant decipherer. But, although the 
decipherment is complete, he fails to prove 
conclusively even to his own satisfaction 
exactly what they are. A very careful ex- 
amination leads him to dismiss all idea of 
connexion with any European alphabet, or 
with the Syriac, or Estranghélo, from which 
the Onigour, Mongol, and Manchu alphabets 
and syllabaries have been proved to come. He 
arrives at the conclusion that their source is 
Semitic. In his own words: 

**La source d’ot est tirée l’origine de l’alphabet 
turc, sinon immédiatement, du moins par inter- 
médiaire, c’est la forme de l’alphabet sémitique 
qu’on appelle araméenne.”” 

Unfortunately, his typographical resources 
enable him to give us only the corresponding 





Hebraic forms; and we are left to conjecture 
what the Aramean letters, which show 
‘*ressemblances spéciales dans la forme et la 
signification des lettres,” really look like. It 
appears that the Turkish, though written down- 
wards like the Chinese, is written in columns 
running from right to left like the Aramean, 
and not from left to right like some of the 
Indo-Tartar perpendicular writings described 
by the Chinese. Prof. Thomsen explains that, 
from the time of the Achemenides, the 
Aramean alphabet was not only for a long time 
in use in the Persian Empire, even under the 
Sassanides, but that it became in its turn the 
prototype of several other alphabets which 
were gradually developed in Iranian regions— 
the Pehlevi, for instance, and the Sogdian— 
besides another known as the Khuarizmian, 
which has not yet been deciphered. However, 
Prof. Thomsen adds: 

** Toutefois ce que nous savons des détails de tous 
ces alphabets présente de si grandes lacunes que, 
pour le moment, je ne vois pas la possibilité 
d’établir avec certitude 4 laquelle de ces sources 
on doit plutét rapporter la base de l’alphabet turc. 
Serait-ce directement ’ )’alphabet araméen méme, 
ou indirectement par l’intermédiare de l'un des 
alphabets iraniens qui en dérivent ?’’ 


We should be disposed to reply “indirectly,” 
and through what M. Drouin styles the 
Araméo-Kouchan group. The reason is that 
the main branch or Eastern Turks never 
carried their conquests beyond Sogdiana and 
the Ephthalite empire, Persia not being even 
mentioned in the Chinese history which records 
their proceedings ; while the same history not 
only states that they conquered Sogd (Suktik) 
and the Ephthalites (Epthat), but that the 
people near Kusanna (about the modern 
Koorshu) were called Suli (or Szli), which 
surely must mean ‘Syrians.’ The Turkish 
inscriptions also allude to Sogdiana, but not to 
Persia. On the other hand, the Chinese records 
of the Western Turks, who do not seem to have 
left any inscriptions, distinctly speak of their 
wars with Persia. The Turks of the seventh 
century are known from Chinese statements to 
have taken an interest in Buddhism and 
Manichaeism, if not also in Nestorianism ; and 
the difficulty, therefore, is not so much to 
conceive that their alphabet is of Aramean 
origin, as to imagine why the Ouigours, who 
succeeded the Turks, should, while themselves 
using the Turk letters, have adopted or 
adapted another and a more difficult form of 
Aramean. Possibly there was a desire on the 
part of each new political power to have a 
private code of its own; and we know that the 
Mongols, Kitans, and Niichéns each in tura 
“ordered” a special form of national writing 
to be invented, as the Manchus have since 
done. 

In the year 568 the Turks sent a return 
mission to Constantinople, taking with them 
(according to C. Miiller’s Collection of Frag- 
ments), letters which required the assistance of 
interpreters to decipher. M. Drouin thinks 
that the Araméo-Kouchau form was probably 
used ; and that, while the Eastern Turks used 
the ‘‘ runes,” the Western Turks continued to 
use the former until they were conquered by 
the Ouigours. But it must be remembered 
that the Geougen were not completely broken 
up until 555 a.p., and the Western Turk 
schism did not take place until 581 a.D., when 
Shaporo succeeded Tapur as supreme Khan. 
The first three Turkish supreme Khans—Tumen 
(552-3), Mukan (553-72), and Tapur (572-81)— 
were brothers. Dalobian, or “‘ the Fat’ Khan. 
son of Mukan, was the first ‘‘ schismatic” 
Khan of the West. It is not quite clear what 
was the relationship of Shaporo, ‘‘ the valiant ”’ 
Khan, to the three brothers; but it is certain 
that he was the son of the Ilkhan (It-k‘o-han) 
Iski, and that Tapur appointed him as one of 





his subordinate Khana at the time when the 
Constantinople missions were exchanged. His 
uncle was called Tenkél or Tat-t‘ou, which 
is clearly the Byzantine Tardu. The Chinese 
say nothing consistent about Turkish writing : 
only that the Turks had none, and that 
their writing resembled that of the Indo- 
Persians. Evidently the historian, in thus 
contradicting himself, patches up his narrative 
from fragments belonging to different and 
earlier dates. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that all nations bordering on China, such 
as the Koreans, Japanese, and Annamese, have 
always either used the Chinese character in 
their diplomatic correspondence with the 
Empire, or have supplied translations couched 
in acceptable language. 


7 * * * 


The next point is, how was the key to the 
Turkish alphabet discovered? The most im- 
portant of the Chinese monuments discovered 
was the stone in honour of Chiiie t‘é-ch‘in. 
Now, for some years the word f‘e-ch‘in itself has 
been a bone of contention. The hieroglyph or 
syllable ch‘in only differs from another one 
called leh by a single insignificant stroke. 
Consequently, as the Chinese authors print the 
two promiscuously in this particular instance, 
being, of course, often ignorant which was 
originally correct, many judicious Sinologists 
—among others, the late Archimandrite 
Palladius—have seen in the combination a 
supposed Turkish or Mongol word dere, 
meaning ‘‘supreme.” It was reserved for 
M. Gabriel Dévéria to prove, in the Z“oung- 
pao, that téghin was the sound really intended. 
Then as to the syllable Ch‘iie. This is the 
Pekingese or ‘‘ Mandarin” way of pronouncing 
the name or qualification of the téghin. For 
many years a contest has been raging among 
Sinological students as to what may have been 
the ‘‘ ancient sounds’’ of Chinese words. Prof. 
von der Gabelentz and Prof. Schlegel have both 
contributed valuable aid towards elucidating 
this question. The latter’s researches brought 
him round to the sound Gioyh, and he pub- 
lished the work above cited upon ‘La Stéle 
du téghin Giogh.”” Meanwhile, Prof. Thomsen, 
assuming that the name which occurred so 
often in the Chinese inscription would aiso 
occur often in the Turkish, took the five 
frequently recurring letters ¢, @, g, i, n on 
speculation, and, success being apparent, went 
on to assume that another common word 
beginning with a¢ must be Tiirk. His know- 
ledge of Turkish—which he himself rates per- 
haps too modestly—then guided him to further 
assumptions and cunclusions, until it became 
apparent that Kiil or Kil, and not Giogh, must 
be the name of the Turkish téghin. Since his 
decipherment became an accomplished fact, the 
welcome news has been submitted to him that 
the Cantonese dialect of Chinese and the 
Korean pronunciation of Chinese adopted words 
present so many features in common that, 
having in view the fact that Korea is over a 
thousand miles from Canton and has never had 
any intercourse with that province, historical 
connexion becomes a matter of certainty. 
Whereas the finals ¢, /, and p have totally dis- 
appeared from Pekingese, a group of words 
carrying final ¢ in Canton invariably carries 
final 7 in Korean; thus the ‘‘ mandarin ” ch‘iie 
becomes K‘iit in modern Canton and Kwil in 
modern Korean; in other words, the initial, final, 
and alternative vowels required by Prof. 
Thomsen are all three reproduced from the dead 
at a single stroke. 

Meanwhile, Prof. Radloff, who is a professed 
Turkish scholar, hastens to avail himself of 
Prof. Thomsen’s discovery, and produces not 
only a full translation of all the Turkish in- 
scriptions, but a fairly complete glossary and 
comparative grammar. In his opening sen- 
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tence, however, he generously does justice to 
the prior claims of Prof. Thomsen : 
Zopenhagen fetes suewst guiungen, das Gebetsanios 
Ko es zuerst 8 
dor ritheelhaften Buneninschriften der Mongolei 
yollstiindig zu lésen. Dadurch ist es uns méglich 
gemacht, der Entzifferung der alttiirkischen 
Inschriften niher zu treten.’’ (Notice préliminaire, 
Bulletin de l’Académie royale, Copenhague, 1894.) 
Prof. Radloff gives us almost every single letter 
of the two most important inscriptions— 
those in honour of Kiil and his brother 
Mogilan; a Romanised reproduction of each 
Turkish letter as actually written; and « 
Russian reproduction of the same, plus the 
“inherent vowels” and other marks not 
actually expressed in the Turkish. In order 
to comport the better with typographical 
necessities, the Turkish is reduced from the 
perpendicular to the horizontal ; but that in no 
way alters the sequence of letters. A good 
many diacritical marks are required in the 
Romanised version, in order to adequately 
represent the velary and labial vowels, the 

tal and dental consonants, and so on. 
Several additions have had to be made to the 
already rich Russian ee in order to 
represent the Turkish g before guttural vowels ; 
the Tarkish equivalent for fsch when it has the 
vowel i inherent; the Turkish 7, and some of 
the vowels. 

The newly-discovered Turkish alphabet pre- 
sents sev points of superiority over the 
Indo-Sanskrit and Syro-Tartar groups, which 
are often rather syllabaries than alphabets. 
In the first place, the letters are reduced in 
most cases to the last degree of simplicity ; in 
this respect Korean alone can take precedence 
of it. In the next place, although a vowel 
must often be tacitly understood, in some 
cases before, in others after, a consonant, yet 
the alphabet is a true alphabet, and not a mere 
syllabary. One quite unique feature is that 
every consonant (except tsch, sch, z, m, and p) 
has two forms, accordingly as it is used before 
and after a guttural or before and after a 
palatal vowel—the velary and labial vowels of 
Prof. Thomsen. Possibly Chinese influence is 
discernible here; for all &, ts initials before ii 
and i in some Chinese dialects, Pekingese 
included, soften into ch: as, for instance, in 
the words Ké/ and tegin. There isa third n 
which may be used with all vowels; and, 
besides the two above-mentioned k, there are 
three other & specially reserved to precede and 
follow o, y, i, 6, g; and an indescribable 
Russian vowel which we may write i. A 
third j is reserved to follow a and o, and there 
are special ‘‘ Zusammengesetzte Consonanten ” 
for nd, ntsch, and /d or lt. Words are usually, 
but not invariably, separated by having a 
colon (:) placed between them (as in the runes). 
This completes the alphabet of 34 letters, so 
easy as to be practicable for use in half-an- 
hour. 

* * * . 

The Turkish ‘inscriptions upon Kél téghin’s 
stone monument are a sort of Solomon’s Song 
in style, and what Prof. Thomsen graphically 
describes as a ‘‘ message from the long since 
dead,” or a “dirge from the desert of 
oblivion.” 

“ Arms and the man I sing who from the ruins 
of the first Turkish Empire raised up a new realm, 
engaged in combats, annexed the 
Ouigours and Sogdians, and humbled the pride of 
the Chinese Emperor.” 

This is the burden of it all, and init names are 
mentioned which are of the utmost importance 
to history. For instance, the Chinese inform 
us that in Turkestan certain folks used to call 
them T'ao-hwa-sz. This mysterious name, 
which has defied the ingenuity of 
Sinologists, turns out to be the Turkish 
Tabgatsch, Ouigour Tapgatsch, meaning “ re- 





nown or ‘Chinese.’ The word for 
** prince of the blood,” which the Chinese write 
ye-hu, and tell us to pronounce ‘rather as 
sie~hu,” turns out to be the Turkish jabgug ; 
and both Cantonese and Korean still carry the 
final p in the first syllable. Ouigour tribes 
known to the Chinese as 7ung-loand Ku-li-kan 
are described as Tongra and Kurikan. The 
Chinese Kitans (Marco Polo’s Cathayans) are 
the Kytai—the Kitaiski of modern Russian. 
Mention is made of two Chinese generals who 
figure prominently in the accounts of the celestial 
wars; and the Chinese envoy Li Ts‘iian, who 
was sent on a mission to Bilga, appears on the 
stone in Turkish as Lisiin. Light is similarly 
thrown upon the Kirghiz, the Nine Ouigour 
tribes, the still existing Shamanistic super- 
stitions, the ‘‘ horsey’ bent of Turkish thought, 
the subsidies annually paid by China, the Tatar 
and Tatabi tribes (Mongols of the future), the 
diplomatic marriage contracts, the Kara Tiirgiis, 
Bayirku, Karluk, and Basmir tribes, the River 
Jantchiil (Chinese Chanchu), the Tarman 
Mountains, &c., &c. The mysterious Chinese 
word ho (hop, hap, ap in Korean and Cantonese) 
discloses the common Turkish word ‘‘ Alp,” as 
in Alp Arslan; and so on in innumerable other 
matters. “ ‘ " 

The further researches which were undertaken 

after the first important discovery was made 
have led to others; and we now learn that the 
Turkish dress of twelve centuries ago was 
exactly the same as the Mongol dress of to-day. 
Just as the Hiung-nu Khans endeavoured to 
check the inflow of Chinese luxury in food and 
dress, so does the Khan Bilga endeavour to 
dissuade his subjects from giving way to this 
insinuating influence. 
“* Let us stick to our horses, our dried flesh, milk, 
and cheese. Silks, satins, and finery are not 
suited to our rough and manly life. Our vice has 
hitherto been disunion, and the supple Chinaman 
has always taken advantage of our hot-headed 
simplicity.”’ 

In addition to the Turkish monuments, a large 
number of Mongol effigies and inscriptions have 
been discovered at Balgasun or Karakoram, the 
ancient seat of the Ouigours and Hiung-nu. 
One Ouigour homily has a Niichén or Golden 
Tartar version alongside of it. The Golden 
Dynasty or Niichéns overthrew the Cathayans, 
and were in turn overthrown by the Mongols 
(they are not to be confused with the Golden 
Horde of Kaptchak). The Niichéns were the 
ancestors of the present Manchus, who were 
simply a small outlying tribe of the same stock. 
Unfortunately the key tothe Niichén inscriptions 
has not yet been discovered, but the Berlin 
libraries possess at least one Chinese treatise 
which professes to give the sounds and meanings 
of a few words. 

It should be added that Prof. Thomsen has 

now in the press a final version of the Kiil- 
téghin and Bilga inscriptions, amplified by 
extensive explanatory and justificatory notes. 
He essays to show that in many instances Prof. 
Radloff, despite his superior knowledge of 
Turkish, has been a little too precipitate in his 
conclusions, and that the whole of his work 
is subject to revision. As he remarks in his 
Inscriptions déchiffrées : 
**Q’est pour moi une grande satisfaction que r-n 
seulement M. Radloff ait accepté mon déchifire- 
ment de l’alphabet . - mais encore qu’a 
l’egard du déchiffrement des inscriptions, la grande 
majorité de ses résultats concordent —- 
avec ceux auxquels j’étais déji arrivé; mais... 
ilyaaussi . . . wun assez grand nombre de 
détails od je suis arrivé 4 des résultats différents, 
et, j’ose le croire, plus exacts que les siens. Ty a 
méme certains points od son travail—je ne puis pas 
me dispenser de le dire—me parait denoter une 
exécution trop précipitée.”” 

Let us thank both these eminent Orientalists 
for what they have done for us, each in his own 





particular sphere ; and let us also acknowledge 
the contributory labours of MM. Popoff, 
Dévéria, von der Gabelentz, Schlegel, Wassiljeff, 
and any others who may have given the subject 
their attention. 

EPWARD HARPER PARKER, 








SCIENCE NOTES 


THREE courses of lectures for the young will 
be delivered,as usual, during the Christmas 
holidays: at the Royal Institution, by Prof. 
J. G. McKendrick, of Glasgow, on ‘‘ Sound, 
Hearing, and Speech,” experimentally illus- 
trated; at the London Institution, by Prof. 
Vivian Lewes, on ‘‘Three Great Chemists and 
their Work—Priestley, Lavoisier, and Humphry 
Davy,” also illustrated ; and at the Society of 
Arts, by Prof. J. Milne, formerly of Tokiyo, 
on ‘Earthquakes, Earth Movements, and 
Volcanoes.” 


At the meeting of the Chemical Society, held 
on Thursday of this week, Prof. Dewar was to 
read a paper on “The Liquefaction of Air and 
its Employment in Researches at Low Tempera- 
tures,” experimentally illustrated. 

THE Académie des Sciences has awarded the 
Prix Lecomte, of the value of 50,000 francs 
(£2000), to Prof. Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh, 
for their joint discovery of argon. 


Mr. Scotr KetriE, Dr. H. R. Mill, and Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein have been elected corres- 
ponding members of the Geographical Society of 
Berlin, in recognition of their work at the 
—_ International Geographical Congress in 

ondon. 


Mr. W. T. BLANFORD has been elected an 
honorary member, and Mr. W. H. Hudson a 
corresponding member, of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE cryptogamic journal Grevillea, which 
has been published at irregular intervals since 
Dr. M. C. Cooke resigned the editorship, will 
not appear again. The papers which were 
intended for it have been transferred to the 
Journal of Botany, still under the editorship of 
Mr. James Britten. This journal will be Pe 
lished monthly, as heretofore, but will be 
increased in size from thirty-two to forty-eight 


pages. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oampripce Puimoxtoercat Socirety.—TZhursday, 
November 28.) 


Dr. Postaars, president, in the chair.—Mr. L. D. 
Barnett read notes on difficulties in the text of 
Aeschylus and Marcus Aurelius. 

Aesch. Hiket. 674-5 (Dind.), rixreoOa: 3¢ pédpous 
yas | BAAous edxydued” Gel. For &aAdAous, read aAcis. 

Eumen. 496-7, woddAa 8 Eruua waidétpwra wdbea. 
_ & érvua, read 3 roud, and for metre cf. Hiket. 

Ibid. 517-20. The Eumenides’ principle that 
morality is only brought about by awful examples 
is not enforced rightiy by fvupépe: owhpoveiv drd 
oréve, ‘* virtue is profitable in trouble”; for (1) 
the virtuous, not troubled, are not profited 
by trouble; (2) the sioful are troubled but not 
profited, for they are destroyed by the Erinyes ; 
(3) wd oréve: can only refer to afflictions of the 
cwppovoorres, Which are non-existent. We should 
take tuupédpe: cwppoveiv as @ quotation (in inverted 
commas /?), and correct iwd oréve: to Eros reAci, 
‘the saying that honesty is the best policy is an 
active principle in society”—ie., society holds 
together because of rd devdv, a utilitarian con- 
nexion of 7d cappov with rd cuupépor. 

Ibid. 521-2, tris 8 undiy ev der | xapdiav dva- 
tpépwv L, Read eupari | xapdias yay tpépwr, 
“ a sense of fear (at the con- 
sequences of sin) in the heart.” 

bid. 632-3, ebppoow BSedeyutvy | dpolry wepivte 
Aourpa Kal éml répuars L. There is no lacuna. 
Read (1) guppoow, “in the judgment of far- 
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sighted critics”; and (2) ramrépyia, *‘ the baths 
of home-coming’’—ce/. the fact that Hermes the 
home-bringer of waytarers is called Epitermios. 

Marc. Aurel. i § 16, rd u¢pev nad weuerpnudvor 
ev re Oewprav emreddve. .. . xa Trois roobras dvOpd- 
mois mpds abtd rd Séov wpax Siva Sedopx4ros. Perhaps 
we should put a comma after rowdros, reading 
dodrws . &. 7.5. 7.5.; unless avois points to a 
gloss gadcis, *‘ stupidities,” appende@ to an 
original Afpos, after which came a comma. 

Ibid. ii. § 4, S8pos earl cor mepiyeypauuévos Tod 
xpévov. ... olxhoerat, oixhop, nal abdis ode terra 
AD. Bracket oixfon as gloss on the next words, 
and read ob« &: fora: (Cobet /”. L.*, p. 120 ff.). 

Ibid. vi. § 13, thy ebrérccav abrav naSopay Kai rhy 
ioroplay ep f ceuvivera mepiapeiv. For icropiav, 
read ropelay; the reference is doubtless to emble- 
mata. 

Ibid. vii. § 31, apweT 3& weuvijoOa bri ra wavra 
voor) Exec Th SnAiav dAlyat. Ohange the colon 
to a comma, and read #3n &v@pwrov bvra, **cum 
iam homo sis.’?’ The mistake arose from haplo- 
graphy of ov. 

Ibid. viii. § 8, "Avaywionew odn teorw. Read 
Iidvra ywoonev. The Tl was ousted by the H’ 
giving the number (8) of the section. 

Dr. Jackson read notes on Aristotle's Metaphysics, 
bk. i. 9, § 27, and 1 § 17. 

Anoto-Russtan Literary Socrery.—(Jmperial 

Institute, Tuesday, December 3.) 


E. Detmar Morcan, Esq., in the chair.—Miss 
Gertrude Shepherd read a paper on “ Impres- 
sions of Lermontov.’? The lecturer began by 
asserting that the Byronism of Lermontov is merely 
superficial, and consists rather in the style of his 
works than in the spirit which produced them. In 
a short account of the life of Lermontov, it was 
shown that the extraordinary premature develop- 
ment of his genius is to be attributed to his strong 
imagination, partly engendered by his years of great 
delicacy in childhood. His frivolous and extrava- 
ant manner of living prevented him from doing 
ull justice to his poetic talents; and he was himself 
aware of this, and regretted his own weakness, as is 
proved by extracts from his private letters. The 
novels of Lermontov are only his poems in prose, 
and their charm consists rather in descriptions of 
nature and people than in the weaving of a plot or 
narration of incidents. “A Hero of our Time” 
comprises his most beautiful literary qualities ; but 
the Byroniz hero, Petchorius, is unreal and immoral, 
and it is to be regretted that Lermontov attempted 
to identify such a character with himself. 


PurtoLoGicat.—( Friday, Dec. 6.) 


Henry Bravtey, Esq , vice-president, in the chair. 
—Prof. McCormick, of St. Andrews, reac. a paper 
on ‘*The MSS., Metre, and Grammar of Chaucer’s 
Troilus, with special reference to Prof. Skeat’s 
Edition.’”’ Prof. McCormick has examined all the 
Troilus MSS. and the editions of it by Caxton and 
Thynne, and has compared their differences in the 
translated parts with Boccaccio’s Italian and 
Boethius’s Latin. He finds that certain MSS. of 
type A, neglected by Prof. Skeat, represent 
OChaucer’s original copy of his poem, and that the 
edited or B type, on which Prof. Skeat founded 
his text, contains the MSS. furthest from Chaucer’s 
first version. Many of the changes made in type 
B leave the Italian and Latin originals which A 
followed : It. strigne, A “‘ streyneth,’’ B ‘*‘ byteth ”’; 
It. bellezze, A ‘* beaute,’’ B ‘* bounte’’; It. lasciai, 
A “I lefte,” B ‘I loste’’; Lat. dictat, A ‘‘ endy- 
tith,’’ B ‘** knetteth,”’ &c. Oollation with the A 
type of MSS. also removes some instances of un- 
organic final e—‘‘ wole,’’ ‘* worde’’—which Prof. 
Skeat has left in his text; and it enables several 
poor nine-syllable lines to be improved into good 
ten-syllable ones. ‘*‘ Now Pandare, I can no more 
seye,’’ into ‘‘Now Pandarus,’” or, ‘‘And now 
Pandare’’; ‘‘ Shewede wel, that men might in hir 
gape,’’ into ‘*She shewede,”’ as in Boccaccio, &c. 
Prof. McOormick promised fuller treatment of the 
subject, with complete evidence, in his Intro- 
duction to the ‘‘'I’hree more Parallel Texts of 
Ohaucer’s Troilus,’ now nearly printed for the 
Ohaucer Society. These MSS. are the John’s, 
Corpus (both at Cambridge), and the Harleian 1239. 
(They will probably be followed by three others of 
© 


type next year.)—Prof, Skeat, while admit- | sti)l isa list of supposed names of heavenly powers | 





ting that he had not collated all the A type MSS., 
contended that their greater closeness to the Italian 
and Latin did not prove that Chaucer had not 
destroyed this closeness when revising his poem, 
perhaps at a distance from his originals. Prof. 
Skeat also contended for the presence of nine- 
syllable lines in the Troilus, as in the Canterbury Tales, 
&c.—Four sheets of proofs of Prof. McCormick's 
collations were put into members’ hands at the 


meeting. 


Astatic.— (Tuesday, December 10 ) 


Dr. Tuornrton, O.8.I., in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. 
Gaster read a paper on an ancient Hebrew MS., 
entitled the ‘Sword of Moses,”” of which magic 
was the subject. After some opening remarks on 
the history and study of magic, and the mention 
of the “‘Sword’’ about the year 1037 by Haya 
Gaon, the head of the great school in Babylon, the 
lecturer continued : *‘ Before stating the contents, 
I must first give a short description of the MS. 
This text has come to me with a mass of other 
leaves full of magical formulae, all in a very bad 
state of preservation, and apparently helplessly 
mixed up. Happily there were custodes at the ends 
of the leaves ; and by their means I was enabled, 
after long toil and careful handling of leaves 
falling into pieces on account of old age aad 
decayed through damp, to recover a good portion 
ofthe original MS., and the whole of this text, which 
occupies twelve small quartoleaves. The number 
of lines vary. The writing belongs to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, and is in Syrian-Rabbiuical 
characters. It is a copy from a more ancient text, 
and the writer of our MS. has not been very care- 
ful in the copy he made. Many a letter is written 
wrongly, having been mistaken for another similar, 
such as D for Kand M for 8S. In many a place 
there are evident lacunae, and the copyist has often 
not understood the text. The language is a mixture 
of Hebrewand Aramaic. Hebrew prevails in the first 
part, which I call the introductory or historical, as 
it gives the explanation of the heavenly origin of 
this text, and deals with all the preliminary 
incidents connected with the mode ot obtaining 
the text in a proper and efficacious manner. In 
the last, wpich 1 call the theurgical or magical 
part, Aramaic prevails. All the diseases are 
mentioned in the language of the people, and the 
plants and herbs, as well as the other directions, 
are in the same language. To no language, if I 
may ray so, belongs the middle part, which is 
the real text of the ‘Sword.’ This consists of a 
number of divine and mysterious names, the 
result of those modes of manipulating the letters 
which I have briefly indicated. It would be 
hopeless to try to decipher these names, and to 
transliterate them into the original forms of which 
they ere the transformations and mystical equiva- 
lents. In this section we can recognise further the 
unchangeab!e character of magic formulae. What 
is true of the Egyptians and the Gnostics, who 
would not change any sacred name, however 
barbarous it might sound, tor fear of destroying its 
efficacy, holds good also for the names that 
we find here in the richest possible variety. 
Almost every religion has contributed to the list. 
Eclecticism would be a mild word for this process 
of general absorption, which has made the ‘Sword’ 
the most complete text of magical mysterious 
names that has come down tous. A small ency- 
clopaedia of a similar character is a Greek Papyrus 
of the British Museum (No. 121), with which our 
text shows some similarity in the arrangement ; 
but the Papyrus marks only the first stages of this 
process of growth, by the assimilation of various 
elements and combination into one complete vade 
mecum for the magician or conjurer. In the 
‘Sword’ we have the fall development of that 
process, which, however, may have run its course 
at a very early period. No doubt can, however, 
be entertained as to the complex character of this 
text, and the astounding form of many of the 
names which it contuins. It is a collection ar- 
ranged in a systematic form—in the apparent dis- 
order there is order; and the names are placed 
according to certain leading features which 
they have in common. Thus, we have a long string 
of names that aro composed with the word Sabaoth 
(Nos. 24-37). Others that are the components 
of the divine -El (Nos. 102-234). More startling 





that are represented as sons of other powers. These 
are undoubtedly derived from many sources, the 
author welding smaller texts into one compre- 
hensive list. The third part contains directions 
for the application of the various names. These 
are also arranged according to a system. Tae 
diseases follow, at any rate in the first portion, te 
order of the members of the human body, con. 
mencing with the head and its parts, then 
descending to the lower members, after which 
follow recipes for ailments of a different nature, 
followed by directions for performing miracles 
and other remarkable feats. Each of these 136 
items corresponds with a certain portion of put 
ii., the names in part ii. being the mysterious 
words that alone were supposed to have 
the expected magical result. The title of the book 
seems to be derived from the last words spoken by 
Moses before his death. Heconcludes his blessing of 
the children of Israel thus: ‘ Who is like uato 
thee, a peuple saved by the Lord, the shield of thy 
help and that is the Sword of thy excellency !’— 
or thy excellent Sword (Deut. xxxiii. 29). The 
figurative sword spoken of here must have been 
taken, under the influence of the mystical interpre- 
tation of Scripture flourishing at a late period, to 
denote a peculiar form of the Divine Nama, 
excellent and all-powerful, which served as a 
shield and protection, in magical incautations, 
which did not appeal to the assistance of demons, 
but to the heavenly hosts obeying the command of 
the Master of that ‘Sword.’ There is no wonder, 
then, that it came to be connected with the name 
of Moses, whose last words were of that ‘Sword.’ 
In the Greek Papyri, Moses is mentioned as 
one who keeps divine mysteries (Pap xlvi. of 
the fourth century, ll. 109ff., ed, Kenyon, ia 
catalogue, 1893, p. 68, and note), and reference is 
made to the Leyden Papyrus, in which the eighth 
Book ‘of Moses is quoted; and again, in another 
Papyrus (cxxi.) of the third century (idid., pp. 104- 
1619, and note), there is a reference to one of the 
magical books ascribed to Moses, called ‘ the crown 
of Moses.’’’ The lecturer then exhibited the MS., 
which is much worn, and gave a translation of the 
first section of the book, together with two of the 
magical formulae.—A brief discussion followed, in 
which Prof. Bendal, the Rev. H Gollancz, who is 
the possessor of two magical texts in Syriac, and 
others took part.—The chairman, in moving 4 
vote of thanks to Dr. Gaster, said that, apart from 
the fact that this book helped to bridge a gulf in 
the known magical writings, and thus brought the 
past nearer the present, the text would un- 
doubtedly ba of service in the study of Semitic 
philology, containing as it did new terms for 
diseases and names of divinities. 





FINE ART. 
THE SUPPOSED NEW PORTRAIT OF 


SHAKSPERE. 


Fres fuel was added to the undying flame of 
Shaksperian controversy at the last meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries. It was, indeed, 4 
Shakspere night. The first exhibit was 4 
carved oak bench-back, which, on the strength 
of the letters 8S. W. A., was put forward as the 
property of some of the Bard’s family. Two 
searching questions—and the item was laid to 
rest in chilling silence. 

But sterner stuff was to come; and the next 
exhibit, with the paper read upon it, were 
matters of the first rank. It seems that the 
Skakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon has 


' recently acquired a hitherto unknown oil portrait, 


not only resembling in many details the en- 
graving prefixed to the First Folio (1623), but 
having inscribed on its face ‘‘ William Shakspere, 
1609,” which painting was now submitted to 
the Antiquaries for criticism. The pedigree 
was of the haziest: simply that some (un- 
named) descendant of the Poet had given it to 
the Clements family, from whom it was 
acquired, without any thought given to its 
not being mentioned in the Inventory of Sir 
John Barnard’s chattels at New Place. 

When submitted, however, to Mr. Cust, 
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director of the National Portrait Gallery, that 

gentleman took it at once to his heart, and 

the loan for exhibition at Burlington 

ouse, not only of it, but also of all the other 

existing portraits save the one at Bulstrode 

Park. The show was a goodly one, and not 
likely to occur again. 

In his paper upon the new find, Mr. Cust 
expounded the faith that was in him as to 
correctness of date and subject, maintaining 
that fourteen years after the date on it the 
editors of the First Folio had access to it, 
and copied from it the engraving they prefixed 
to their book. This was a startling pronounce- 
ment, for the existence of such a painting is in 
no way proved. But Mr. Cust had courage, 
and finally attributed it to the brush of a 
member of the Droeshout family other than the 
engraver. He further claimed the absence of 
all pedigree as a point in his favour. 

He was followed by a notable expert in Sir 
Charles Robinson, who somewhat guardedly 
attributed the picture to the early half of the 
seventeenth century, abandoning, of course, the 
inecription and date. 

The president next called on the well-known 
Shaksperian critic, Dr. Furnivall, when the other 
side was brought forward with a vengeance. 
He stated, with a glance at the bench-back 
before mentioned, that the manufacture of such 
portraits was in full blast at this day, and held 
up @ photograph of one which had reached 
him that, very morning. He made great fun 
of the pedigree, stating that Mr. Halliwell 
invariably required a pedigree before he would 
even look at any relic. The absence from the 
Inventory was also dwelt on; and it was 
further urged that, if it had passed to the 
poet’s granddaughter, Lady Barnard, who died 
in 1670, it would, if genuine, have come from 
her family place at Abington, where she died. 
In conclusion, condemning a// the portraits 
before him as shams, he declared that the new 
find was a make-up of the late seventeenth 
century from the engraving prefixed to the 
First Folio and the bust, both of which the 
artist had seen. He hoped that the present 
was not a specimen of the evidence on which 
portraits are henceforth to be admitted into 
the National Portrait Gallery. 

This caused a sensation, not allayed when 
Mr. Thorpe, who owns a copy of the First 
Folio, stated that he had always considered 
himself possessed of the earliest portrait of 

pere, inasmuch as Ben Jonson, while 
vouching for the correct likeness, states as 
inly as words can speak that Martin 
Droeshout drew it direct from life. 
“‘The figure that thou here eeest put 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With nature to outdoo the life. 
O’ could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in Brasse as he hath writ 
His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse.” 


Joining the words put above in italics, 


“The Graver having drawne it, cut it in 
Brasse.”” 








ARCHAEOLOGIUVAL DISCOVERIES 
SOUTH RUSSIA. 


WE quote the following from the Odessa corre- 
spondent of the Z'imes: 


“By order of the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Archaeological Committee the curator, M. Goshke- 
vitch, has been making archaeological excursions 
during the months of August, September, and 
October of the present year along the banks of the 

eper (Borysthenes) and the Bug (Hypanis), 
especially in the district of which the villages of 
Stanislav and Kisliakovka are the centre. 

The latter village is opposite the ruins of the 
ancient Olbia, a description of which has been 
given by Herodotus, wherein he states it to be 
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surrounded by a wall with many towers, and dis- 
tinguished for its extensive trade and the civilisa- 
tion of its inhabitants. The Listok states that the 
curator has found the traces of the ruins of this 
historic capital. The ramparts and inner parts are 
well preserved, while the ruins of the dwellings 
are still filled with the ancient building materials 


| used centuries ago, and terra-cotta figures, with 


subjects from domestic life; pottery, and small 
vessels are still continually beiog discovered by the 


villagers. 

‘““'The number of ancient sites discovered by 
M. Goshkevitch during his excursion is fifteen. 
The eral character may be given as follows: 
Each one is situated on the steep bank of the river, 
which forms a natural defence against surprise 
attacks, and the other three sides are surrounded 
by ramparts in a good state of preeervation, with 
the ruins of dwelling-places within the walls. One 
of the most interesting of these sites is called 
Propastnoe, situated on the edge of the ravine 
of the same name near the Monastery of Bisukov. 
Here many ancient Greek vessels were found, 
and both here and on the banks of the Bug 
were discovered pieces of money of the time of 
Theodosius the Great, who reigned near the 
end of the fourth century. In the village of 
Kisliakovka evident traces were discovered of an 
ancient Greek settlement, and here the curator 
discovered a head of a statue in a good state 
of preservation. Here, also, the peasants, a 
short ‘time ago, unearthed a splendid Greek 
statue; but, being ignorant of its value, they 
destroyed it, although they sell to the first buyer 
the coins they find at the ancient site of Olbia, and 
many private persons in these parts have splendid 
numismatic collections of the Scythian and other 
periods. 

‘* Besides the cursory examination of there 
sites five tumuli were opened—two on the bank of 
the Dnieper and three near the village of Arkhan- 
jelskoe, in the parish of Alexandrova. Four of 
these tumuli proved to b2 the graves of unim- 
portant chieftains, there being nothing except the 
skeletons within; but the fifth, which was near 
the well-known Borysthenian burying - ground, 
contained a vault-like chamber, faced with oak 
blocks, and a floor that had been made white with 
cement or lime. A skeleton was lying on a stone 
slab, with extended arm bones and on the wrist a 
bracelet of pure gold. Around the neck were four 
finely-worked goid and amber necklaces, and near 
the skull there were the remains of a dark red 
colour, while at the hipbcne was a kind of knife 
or sword. Thirty bone arrows in a quiver, as well 
as a corytos or bow-case, were near the skull, but 
the quiver crumbled away on exposure to the air. 
The skeleton also was so decayed that it crumbled 
to dust on being touched. Judging from the 
manner of the interment and the objects found, 
M. Goshkevitch thinks that it belongs to the 
Scythian period. 

“In a ravine opening into the valley of 
the Dnieper a considerable number of mam- 
moth bones were discovered; but they were 
only partly dug out of the ground last month, and 
so they will remain until next year, when it is 
believed that the Government will examine more 
extensively the ancient sites in the provinces of 
Kherson and Taurida. 

**Owing to the lateness of the season, the curator 
was not able to examiue the many ruins and sites 
of ancient settlements which are known to exist 
beyond the Monastery of Bizukov, although he 
brought away from there to the Kherson Museum 
a massive piece of statuary having on its two sides 
crosses and cypress leaves, as well as a bunch of 
prisob. This piece of work is believed to belong 
to the period when Genoese colonies were in a 
flourishing state on the shores of the Black Sea.”’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Court of Common Council have resolved 
to hold another loan exhibition of pictures in 
the art gallery of the Guildhall during next 
summer. 

Tue Guild and School of Handicraft have 
decided to anticipate the publication of their 
complete register of the old memorials of 
Greater London, by the immediate issue of an 








illustrated monograph on the Trinity Hospital, 
Mile End, about the fate of which so much 
public interest has recently been aroused. Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee will write the text; while the 
illustrations will consist of lithographic repro- 
ductions, line-drawings, and photographs of 
the buildings, by various members of the com- 
mittee. Intending subscribers should address 
themselves to the secretary, Essex House, Bow 


Mr. W. Carew Haztirt’s book on Coins, 
written for Mr. George Redway’s ‘‘ Collector 
- pow = be issued A New York and 

ondon on January 15. essrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. are the American publishers. 


WE hear that the Queen has been pleased 
to accept a copy of Mr. R. Kearton’s British 
Birds’ Nests, illustrated with photographs taken 
direct from nature; and that the Princess of 
Wales, who is interested in amateur photo- 
graphy, has also accepted a copy of this book 
with ‘‘ the interesting illustrations.” 


On Monday of this week, the Ambassador of 
the United States (Mr. Thomas F. Bayard) 
formally opened an exhibition of drawings b 
Mr. George Haushalter, of Boston, entitl 
‘‘A Dream of Venice,” in the galleries of 
Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall. 


THERE has also been on view this week the 
usual exhibition of Alpine paintings and draw- 
ings in the new rooms of the Alpine Club, in 
Savile-row. The collection will remain open 
until Tuesday, December 31. 





THE STAGE. 


‘“ THE GREATEST OF THESE.” 


At Brighton this last week I took the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in their 
latest roles—the parts of the unhappy husband 
and wife in Mr. Sydney Grundy’s sombre, 
vigorous, powerful piece, ‘‘The Greatest of 
These.” That the play will be brought to 
London early in the year there is, I trust, no 
doubt. It seems to have succeeded greatly in 
the big provincial towns, wherein, since its 
production at Hull during September last, it 
has formed a part of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s 
repertory. That it suits almost perfectly the 
idiosyncracies of its principal interpreters is, of 
course, something. But it has other merits 
than that one: it is boldly conceived, con- 
structed with extraordinary ingenuity and 
closeness, and written with terseness and un- 
failing point. A ‘problem drama” it is not; 
__ with a mission it scarcely may 
ed; but a piece with a moral—the 

and healthy moral of charity, tolerance, 
forgiveness—that it unquestionably is. If it 
has, as everything is bound to have, 
some intellectual ancestry, that ancestry is 
to be found, not in Norwegian pessimism, but 
in the manly philosophy of the better works 
of Dumas. Mr. Grundy’s is a piece which, in 
regard to its mere mechanism, its technical 
craftsmanship, might be seen with advantage 
by would-be dramatists; for so firmly knit is 
it that it discovers at once the always capable 
artistry of a master of the craft. And no one 
seeing it, with any pretensions to judgment, 
could for an instant mistake it for a piece 
drawn from a novel: it is pure and vigorous 
drama from end to end—every stroke destined 
to tell upon the stage, and very little in it that 
would be serviceable at all for a story. So 
much in its favour; and against it I know of 
nothing but its somewhat too uniform, too 
long-drawn sombreness. It may be that it 
harrows one a little too much. 

The suitability of ‘‘The Greatest of These” 
to display to the full the ripened art of 
Mrs. Kendal cannot really be questioned. 
It is, of. course, true that the lighter and 
brighter side of the actress’s temperament and 
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talent is hidden throughout the drama; but 
the more serious side—the actress’s capacity to 
live with vividness and intensity through every 
phase of the emotion of a suffering and warm- 
hearted woman—that more serious side is 
exhibited to the full, and with all possible 
effectiveness. One or two of the mannerisms— 
yet no, I will not say mannerisms, but 
habits, rather — that are acquired gradually 
by nearly every artist of mark seem to 
have grown upon the actress, a little, 
since last I saw her. The opening passages 
of the play were taken, at Brighton, at 
a pace which struck me as too uniformly 
deliberate. Being so, they lost naturalness. 
And so abundant are the opportunities after- 
wards afforded—and taken—for charging to the 
utmost every syllable with the maximum of its 
effect, that Mrs. Kendal might well have 
afforded to give us the relief of falling, in the 
beginning of the first act, into ordinary and 
colloquial ways. But though for my own 
part 1 consider that there may bave been here 
a fault—it was a good fault, at all events; and 
asa whole the judgment of Mrs. Kendal in 
matters of diction and elocution makes a per- 
formance of hers about the best lesson thatfa 
young actress, or an actress not so young but 
amateurish and slovenly, could possibly take. 
In the trying moments of a play—just in the 
very passages where the most is demanded— 
Mrs. Kendal gives the most, and is the most 
satisfactory. The wealth of her experience and 
of her temperament, the depth and variety of 
her art (and beyond each the imagination), 
permitting her effect after effect wholly 
beyond the compass of the mere fashionable 
actress of the hour. The great traditions are 
Mrs. Kendal’s, and she has known always how 
to make them her own. A technical education 
of singular thoroughness laid the foundation 
for the structure of art, which her individual 
capacity has been able to raise. The part of 
the worthy but often mistaken husband—a 
character drawn by Mr. Grundy with rare 
truth of perception and justice of balance—is 
enacted by Mr. Kendal sympathetically and 
with great discretion. Nor are the secondary 
charactere interpreted with any lack of intelli- 
gence, though firmness of handling is not so 
apparent in the representatives of all of them 
as one could wish it to be, and though distinc- 
tion and style are somewhat needlessly missing. 
When the piece is brought to London it may be 
politic, I conceive, to make one or two changes 
in the cast. Among these secondary characters, 
the part of the young son is that which is 
played the best. F, W. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Ar the request of many who are unable to see 
the play at Gray’s Inn Hall, the Elizabethan 
Stage Society proposes giving a public per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,” on an 
Elizabethan stage specially erected for the pur- 
pose, in St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
to-day (Saturday). The members of schools 
are specially invited to attend. 


MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN. 


SPECIAL celebrations of the 125th anniversary 
of the composer have been held at the Crystal 
Palace, Popular, and other Concerts; while 
Mr. Henschel, in addition to his ‘‘ Beethoven ” 
series, gave the Missa Solennis at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening, the anniversary o 
the day on which Beethoven was baptized. In 
the case of the recent Purcell commemoration, 
honour was paid to a composer whose genius 


has never been properly es , and whose 
music, so far at least as the public is concerned, is 








practically unknown. With Beethoven it is 
otherwise. During his lifetime his greatness 
was acknowledged by many eminent musicians, 
of whom the chief were Mozart and Cherubini, 
and his works enjoyed a certain popularity; since 
his death his fame has ever been on the increase, 
and now there is none to dispute his pre- 
eminence in the department of instrumental 
music. There was no crying need to emphasise 
the 125th anniversary of his birth: his name is 
ever in remembrance, for rare is it to find 
& programme of orchestral, chamber, or piano- 
forte music without something from his pen. 
These ‘‘ Beethoven” concerts are, neverthe- 
less, welcome; and Beethoven’s name is 
perhaps at the present day the only one 
really held in veneration by musicians of all 
kinds. Some think that the masters who 
preceded Beethoven, though t in their 
day, are now old, not to say old-fashioned. 
Others are of a similar opinion, and believe, 
further, that the art of instrumental music, 
culminating in Beethoven, was but a means 
towards an end, and that end the music-dramaas 
revealed by Wagner. A thirdclass accept him as 
one of many wonderful manifestations of genius. 
All, therefore, are willing to pay homage to the 
master : some for what he actually achieved, 
others for what he enabled one who came after 
him to accomplish. 

With one exception, all the works performed 
at the various concerts mentioned above have 
passed beyond criticism. When and where- 
ever they are performed, if only the inter- 
pretation be worthy of the music, they are sure 
of recognition; and those belonging to the 
ripe middle period of the master—the period 
of the ‘‘Leonore’’ Overture, the C minor 
Symphony, the pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
and the ‘‘ Waldstein” or ‘* Appassionata” 
Sonata—of a specially warm welcome. The 
one exception is the Missa Solennis, written 
by Beethoven during what is generally known 
as his third period, concerning which we shall 
venture on a few remarks. 

The compositions of importance written 
during this period are the last four or five 
pianoforte Sonatas, the so-called posthumous 
Quartets, the Choral Symphony, and the Mass 
in D. Many musicians, though acknowledging 
the wonderful thoughts, the deep feeling, the 
marvellous workmanship which they contain, 
consider that as a whole they represent the 
master’s genius in its decline—a decline 
brought about not by age, but, in great 
measure, by bodily infirmity and family 
troubles. There are others who regard the 
master climbing, as it were, from 
peak, until he reached a height almost beyond 
our ken. To pronounce definite judgment on 
music which has raised fierce controversy is 
impossible; with a movement of the hand to 
assign to this or that particular work the place 
which it should occupy in the estimation of the 
world, is absurd. In the last Quartets, 
Rossini is said to have declared that there were 
sublime moments, but ‘des mauvais quarts 
@heure.” This saying, like many others of 
a similar kind, may be apocryphal, yet 
it serves to express the feeling which many 
intelligent musicians entertain towards those 
works. And the same—not taking the ‘‘ quarts- 
d’heure” too literally—may be said of the 
Mass. If such music were now to appear as 
the production of some unknown musician, 
some of it would undoubtedly be condemned 
as dry and uninspired. Knowing, however, that 
it was written by Beethoven, sensible men 
hesitate to pronounce a verdict. Those who 


f | feel certain moments to be dry and uninspired, 


may be right; yet is it not quite possible that 
Beethoven soars too high to be followed? 
Caution is necessary. The pianoforte Sonatas 
and the ‘‘Choral” Symphony were for a 
time considered far too difficult—not to 
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say impossible—of comprehension, ever to be 
appreciated by the public. Yet familiarity 
with them has removed the cloud of incom. 
prehensibility which long rested over them; 
the Symphony, thanks especially to Mr. A. 
Manns and Herr Richter, has become popular 
in the best sense of the word. The Quartets 
and the Mass, in comparison, have been but 
seldom performed. Then, again, the Miss 
Solennis was described by Beethoven in a letter 
to Peters in 1822 as ‘‘the greatest work which 
I have hitherto written.” Composers are not 
always the best judges of their own music: 
there are, however, many remarkable cases in 
— time has justified opinions expressed by 
em. 

Mr. Henschel deserves the thanks of the 
musical public for his performance of the Mass, 
The choir sang bravely: that they did not 
ey oe —- the cruel difficulties placed 
in their way by the composer, is not surprising, 
The soloists were Miss Fillunger, Miss Agnes 
Janson, Messrs. H. Jones and F. Davies, who 
all exerted themselves to render justice to the 
master, 

J. 8. SHeptock. 


For Christma and | New Year Gifts, 





ROUND the WORLD, from London Bridge to 
Charing Cross, via Yokohama and Chicago. An Album 
of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places 
of Interest in all Parts of the World. Oblong 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 21s. 


ROUND the COAST. An Album of 284 Pictures 
from recent 3 of the Watering Places and 
Resorts in the Uni Kingdom. Oblong 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 2Is. 


THE PRINCESS of WALES: 2 Biographical 
Sketch. By MARY SPENCER-WARREN. With 8 
Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


HEROES of the VICTORIA CROSS. 3 
T. E. TOOMEY, late Colour-Sergeant ‘‘ Royal Irish.” 
A complete record of the “‘ Cross” and its Wearers, 
with many Narratives of Daring Deeds. With 2% 
Portraits of Heroes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ALL the FUN of the ZOO. A Book for Ohild- 
ren. Printed in colours. With 120 Illustrations. Paper 
covers, ls. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S DOLLS. By Farancn 
H. LOW. With 40 Full-page Coloured Illustration‘ 
and numerous Sketches and Initial Letters by Ala 
Wright. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, wit 
gilt leaves, price 12s. 6d. ; Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Hensm: 
GREENHOUGH SMITH. 292 pp., crown 8yo, cloth, 


RES of SHERLOOK HOLMES. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 324 pp., with 104 Illustrations 
by Sidney Paget. Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price . 
Also a Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. Being 
a Second Series of his Adventures. By A. CONAN 
DOYLE. 280 pp., with 92 Illustrations by Sidney 
Paget. Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 6s. 


THE SIGN of FOUR. An Earlier Adventure 
of Sherlock Holmes. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Crows 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol. X. 804 pages 
with upwards of 1,000 Illustrations, Cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 

STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Vol. I. 
524 pages, with 80 Songs and Pianoforte Pieces. Clo 
gilt, 6s. 6d. 

PICTURE MAGAZINE. Vol. VI. 364 page 


with Thousands of Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 6s. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF “THE LIBRARY oF 
USEFUL STORIES.”’ 
Price 1s. each. 


THE STORY of the SOLAR SYSTEM. 
G. F. CHAMBER 


8S, F.R.A.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 


THE STORY of the EARTH in PAST AGES. 








Professor H. G. SEELEY, R.R.S, With 40 It 9 


By 
trations. Cloth. 


London: Gores Newnes (Limited), London, W.¢- 
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WORKS BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE RED COCKADE 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Scotsman.—" We are greatly mistaken if ‘The Red Cockade’ does not take rank with the very best book that 
Mr. Weyman has written, both by its intrinsic interest and by the supreme skill with which its narrative and its powerful 
word-pictures are woven and interwoven.” 


Glasgow Daily Mail.—“ This is something better than a mere romance. It is almost perfect as a realistic picture of 
rural France on the eve of the great Revolution...... Nothing he has yet done in historical romance can be compared with it.” 


TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND, price 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE of the WOLF: 


A Tale of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 





FORTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND, price 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: 


ATale of the Days of Henry of Navarre. i 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., enemy's New York, anp Bomsay. 


~ STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Ia 4 vo's , imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; or balf-morocco, £6 63. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. By 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


“So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than the new ‘ [mperial.’ 
The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well executed.”’— Times. 





Large {icap. 4to, cloth, 7e.,6d. ; half-Persian, 10s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Literary, Scientific, 


Etymological and Pronouncing. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
Augmented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. With extensive and useful Appendices, and 
Illustrated by nearly 800 Wood Engravings, 
“The book is a very handy size, and is issued at a surprisingly low price. ‘The woodcuts are remarkably well 
executed. Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive recent editions of Webster and Worcester, we have no 
hesitation in saying that this is by far the most useful one-volume English dictionary at present existing.”’— Athenaeum. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s.; haif-roxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; half-morccco, 9s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, 
M.A., LL.D. 
“Stands towards cther dictionaries of the smaller character in the relation of the ‘ Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in 
other words, it holds the ‘ premier’ place.’’—Spectator, 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Etymological, Pro- 


nouncing, and Explanatory. For the Use of Schools. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
“We know no dictionary so suited for school use as this ; it supplies a want which teachors have long felt.” 
British Quarterly Review, 





Lonpon : BLACKS & SON, canna, § 50, Otv Batey. 
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MESSRS. LUZAC & cols 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EUROPE IN CHINA. 
THE HISTORY of HONGKONG, 
From the Beginning to the Year 1882. 

By E. J. EITEL, Ph.D., Inspector of Schools, Hongkong. | 
8vo, pp. vii.-575, with Index, 15s. net. 


A HISTORY of the DECCAN. 
By J. D. B. GRIBBLE. 
With numerous Illustrations, Plates, Portraits, Maps, 
and Plans. 
Vol. I. Price 21s. 

an m aoe Volume giv os the History of ‘the First Kingdom, 

Aurangzebe's death, the Episode of the great "King, | THE OBLIGATION of the INACTIVE. 
makers,” Zuificcar Khan and the two Seyds, and ends with | CRIME among ANIMALS. 
the Independence of the first Nizam Asat Jah. 

Vol, II, will be issued in the course of 1896. 





THE BTHICS of PARTY LOY am, 

GEORGE WALTON GREEN 
| THE TRAIL of “ TRILBY.” ALBERT D. VANDAM 
EDITORSHIP as a CAREER for WOMEN. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


BY the NORTH SEA; or, the Pro- 


tector’s Grand-daughter. By Mrs. EMMA M MARSHALL, Author 
of “In the East Country,” Illustrated by W. Miller Smith 


8vo, ( 
exceptional merit and interest to a wide range of readers. 





Crown 
“A story ote 
L~ | ners, vis full of} lively ae, eu sae healthy in every sense, 
a wi rove a very acce e t-' to many, 
ticular. do SA - oa 


THE TWO ALTHEAS. BY E. E. 


oy Author of “Severn Side,” Illustrated by 
main Hammond. Crown 8vo, 5s. ( aie 43d.) 
“Mie pemaith E. Horsman may be quplimented u 
Sricerene, web-orition beck, Sui of roman tnt — 
a wholesome, well- full of human interest a: 
people skilfully Suet. cannot do better than buy vad plouaat 
volume. ”"—Court Journal. 


THE LORD of LOWEDALE. By R.D. 


CHETWODE, Author of “The Marble City,” “Th y, 
omg ay non a by G. Grenville fag 1 
« Essential ly a book of adventure, and will be read with unflaggi 
interest by every ~—s who has | fortune to get the cham 
perusing it.”—Devon and Exeter 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “ The Si f Norwich 
Tikust Crown 8vo, és. (Postage, 4 ee — oe 


THE | EXPEDITION of CAPTAIN 
Fiat TEOUE MERN, at ,hs Nrsy ot 


“It is'a romance of the *'W Ho!’ ¢ bo 
pany oy bey To ) lovers of Fo romance we erat - = > 


A NOBLE WIFE. By John § Saunders, 


Author of “Israel Mort,” “ Abe! ° 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (Postage ata. 1 Drake's Wife,” &e. Crown sve, 


_“The work i is a powerful piece of fiction.”— Birmingham Gasette, 


of floti ~ 
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THE LOVELY MALINCOURT. 


HELEN MATHERS, Aut if ** Ch ” 

oe. = 3s. 6d. (Postage 4 os arty Ripe," Se. Crown ovo, 

“A cl charmingly-told tale. The authoress is likely 
to add b Hy roduction to the large 

friends and admirers.”. rst. James + Gasetie a oo 


MAN PROPOSES. By Mrs. A Phillips, 
Author of “ Benedicta,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
“The book is extremely taking, an ere isa 

that is as strange to modern fiction as it is taking.” 


A GARRISON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS. Third Edition. 
“Mrs. Leith Adams has written a charming story.” 
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New Illustrated Catalogue - Sree on ohn — 


London 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, t E.C.: 
ees: And of nf all Booksellers, 


‘FOURTH EDITION, pp. 300, 5s. 


ROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 


By Prof. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and 
against Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Pm Ry 
Spencer, Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 


Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 
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Cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


RHEUMATISM and SOIATIOA: their 
Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By Joun H. Cuarxe, M.D. 


London : James Errs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Threadneedle pa oe 





ESTABLISHED 185), 


B IRKBEOK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT Accounts, on the minimum 
monthly oes, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEFARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift th Bank receives y ae 
deposit and allows Interest 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


IRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
The B FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
IS A BOX OF 


VESTAL 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 8S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





ost free. 
anager. 
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MR. T. FISHER “UNWIN'S SELECTED LIST. 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The Text by JOHN C. VAN'DYKE, 
and the Notes on the Pictures by 
TIMOTHY COLE. Imperial 8vo, 
cloth elegant, £2 2s. Alsoa Limited 
Edition of 12 Copies, each numbered 
and signed, price £12 net. 

The Scotsman.—‘‘A volume of 
much merit....... The result is very 

_ successful. = 


From the French of St. Ju uirs. Illus- 
trated with 60 Drawings by Daniel 
Vierge; together with a Critical 

the ‘‘ Art of Vierge,” by 


THE TAVERN of the faw*? Week Maat cr 
THREE VIRTUES. mount somely und in 


rx gold- stamped case, in box, 
£2 





OLD DUTCH and FLEMISH 
MASTERS. 


The Times.—“ It is a delightful 
volume, both from the literary and 
artistic *poiut of view.” 


By A. D. McCORMICK. With a 
photogravure frontispiece, and over 
100 [lustrations from _ original 
sketches made by the Author on the 
journey. Cloth gilt, 16s, 


Translated from the French by by E. 
FRANCES POYNTER. With 16 
Full-page Cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

The Scotsman.—*' Will be read with 


r an equal interest by students of lite- 
(A. MARY F. ROBINSON). rature and by students of history.” 


STUDIES in the FRANCE of FT eA DONALD, 
VOLTAIRE and ROUSSE AU al Portraits and Facsimile Let- 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
By Ey LENTHERIC. 
Translated by C. WEST, M.D., 


THE RIVIERA: ANCIENT ! F. B.C Cc. P. “ee and Plans,’ Cloth, 
ne Times.—“A scholarly transla- 

and MODERN. AFI E S 
‘LIFE i in the TUILERIES Wie my 7 inmate of = Palace. 
under the SECOND EMPIRE trated. Cloth, 12s, 


to the Rivi viera.” 
ANT A Novel. By CLOTHILDE BAL- 


WHITE SAND. ——s FOUR. Cloth, 6s. 
A . SOUTH SEA SIREN. By GEORGE CHAMIER, Author 


ek: = ‘Philosopher Dick.” _ Gloth, 6s, 
A. W. Pryzro, W. 8. Gitssnt, F, C* 
Burnanp, F, W. RosInson, H. 
Surnertanp Epwarps, L&roro.p 
Waener, Bracesripce Hemyne, 
Barry Par, W. Moy Tuomas, 
Henry Herman, Maroaret War- 
son, W. Beatty Kineston, W. W. 
Fenn, Rowert Barr, H. Savite 
Cruarke, Justin McCartuy, Geo. 
MANVILLE Fenn, Branpon THoMas, 
Joun Hotirmesneap, B. L. Far- 
Jron. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 








AN ARTIST in the 
HIMALAYAS. 


-FROISSART. By MARY 
DARMESTETER 





Illustrations. 




















XX STORIES by XX 
TELLERS. 


By dg. 7 USSERAND, A the f 
ENGLISH ESSAYS from a nana 
FRENCH PEN. 


THE BEST PLAYS of 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 





dited by WILLIAM LYON 
PHELPS, Instructor of English 
Literature at Yale College. The 
New Volume of “The Mermaid 
ane Frontispiece. Cloth, 
is. 6c 


A Tale of the French Revolution. 
By HAROLD SPENDER. Deco- 
rated Title-page. Cloth, és. 

The Westminster Gazette, —“ It is 


AT the SIGN of the 
GUILLOTINE. 


not too much to say that in this story 
Mr, Harold Spender achieves some- 
thing of the same success which has 
raised Mr, Stanley Weyman to so 
high a place among the novelists of 
_the day.” 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, Author 1or of 


INMATES of MY HOUSE Pe Won by "Kindness," 
and GARDEN. saen. “¢ toch be Od. 7 Sen. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 
The YEARLY VOLUMES. 


The Publisher can arrange for purchase to see these Works at the nearest 
Bookselier’s on receipt of address. Catalogues post free on application. 


Lonpon : T. FISHER UN WIN, PATERNOSTER Savane, E. Cc. 


Full of Interesting “and Amusing 
Stories and Articles, and Hundreds 
of Beautiful Mustrations. 

The volumes, in two ,» sump- 
tuously bound in red cloth, price 5s, 
each; or the 12 parts complete in 
1 volume, price 10s, 6d. 





A Selection from 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 
For the Christmas Season. 


W. H. Mallock’s THE HEART of LIFE. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Violet Hunt’s THE HARD WOMAN. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Hamilton Aide’s ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


George Meredith’s LORD ORMONT and his 


INTA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Illus- 


Hedley Peek’s NEMA, and other Stories. 
trated by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Mary E. Wilkins’s THE LONG ARM, and other 
Detective Stories by other Writers. With a Frontispiece. Small crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d , cloth ; 2s, 6d., paper. 


Bret Harte’s IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. 


With a Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth ; 2s, 6d., paper. 


Charles James’s AT the SIGN of the OSTRICH. | 


With a Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth ; 2s. 6d., paper. 


Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s PAGES from the DAY- 


BOOK of BETHIA HARDAORE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 


T. P. O’Connor’s SOME OLD LOVE STORIES. 


Third Thousand, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
Oswald Crawfurd’s LYRICAL VERSE from 


ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Son of the Marshes’ THE WILD FOWL and 


Sah FOWS of GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated by Bryan Hook. Demy 
8vo, 


Major Arthur Griffiths’s CRIMINALS I HAVE 


EKNOWN. Illustrated by John Gulich. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sidney Whitman’s TEUTON STUDIES: Count 


von Moltke and Prince Bismarck, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Major Arthur Griffiths’ss CHRONICLES of NEW- 


GATE. New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s CREATURES of other 


DAYS. Illustrated by J. Smit and others. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rev. H. N. Hutchinson’s EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


Illustrated by J. Smit and others. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


R. 0. C.’s THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


for COOKERY (OFFICIAL HANDBOOK). ‘Twenty-fourth Thousand. | 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 


NOW READY, PRICE 4s. EACH. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE OF FICTION, Vols. 1. and i. 


Bound in a highly decorative Cloth Case, with Design in Colours and Gold, | 
drawn by J. WaLrzR West, with gilt top, 450 pp., 4s. each. 
The Birmingham Gazette said of the first volume: “Is worth any half-dozen of the six-, 
shilling novels that now flood the market.” 

The Daily News says: “Contains representative speeimens of every variety of the sotion) 
of the present day.’’ 

The Freeman’s Journal says: “It is seldom such an array of first-class talentis found 
serving under the banner of any magazine.” 

Among the Contributors to the volumes are: Anrnony Hors, Bret Hartz, James Pars, 
Ian Maciarsgy, I, ZaneGwi1, ae Srocxron, 8S. R. Crocxgrr, Stanitexy J. WEYMAN, 
Joun Davipson, VIOLET Hunt, F C. Puiurps, C. E. Rarmonp, E. W. Pues, GEORGE 
Gissine, W. L. ALpEN, FRaNKFORY Moors, Epen PuHIvrorrs, oat E, WILkINs, 
HornvunG, Ricwarp Pryce, Fiora A. Srert, A. E. Houpsworts, E . F. Bensox, CHARLBS 
JamEs, Mrs, Croxgr, Mortxy Roserts, Beatrice HakkapEnN, Mrs. FuLier MAITLAND, 
BranpER Marrgews. 


THE WORKS OF CARLYLE AND DICKENS. 


*,* The only Complete Editions of the Works of Thomas Catyle and| 
Oharles Dickens are those published by Messrs. Chapman & H 


A Catalogue containing the various Editions, with the Prices, $c., will be sent) 
post free on application. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL, Luwrep, Lonpon. 
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